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Next wWEEK’s New Leaper will contain a unique special 
section: “The Record of the Rosenberg Case,” by Nathan 
Glazer. A convenient 24-page pamphlet, it offers the most 
concise, authoritative summary yet available of the trial 
and appeals of the convicted atom spies, with copious quo- 
tations from the actual court records. Mr. Glazer, co-author 
with David Riesman and Reuel Denney of The Lonely 
Crowd, is a former editor of Commentary magazine and 
Doubleday Anchor Books. He is currently on a research 
grant from the Fund for the Republic and is engaged in 
completing a book on American Judaism. His study of the 
Rosenberg record is no angry polemic, but a cool, dispas- 
sionate recital of the facts presented to the jury and judges, 
and an analysis of later myths about the case. 

Lasor AppEAL: The Labor Committee to Release Im- 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists, which 
has been exerting considerable pressure on Soviet and 
satellite leaders in recent weeks, now has 75 members from 
29 countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. 
Since we last reported on the Committee’s activities (NL, 
June 11), the following members have joined: 

J. A. Alders, Catholic Labor Movement in the Nether- 
lands; Ernests Valdemars Bastianis, Latvian Social Demo- 
cratic Labor party; Kipras Bielinis, Secretary General, 
Lithuanian Social Democratic Party Abroad; M. ter Borch, 
General Secretary, International Federation of Industrial 
Organizations; Werner Bock, President, West German Tex- 
tile Workers Union; Fred J. Currion, General Secretary, 
National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma; Gordon 
J. Cushing, Executive Vice President, Canadian Labor Con- 
gress: Alois Flatgen, President, Union of German Railway 
Workers, the Saar; Lloyd A. Haskins, International Fed- 





eration of Petroleum Workers; Peter Jensen, Copenhagen 
trade-unionist; Josef Jonas, editor, International Union of 
Socialist Youth; Juozas Kaminskas, Chairman, Lithuanian 
Social Democratic Party Abroad; Hendrik Korte Jr., Gen- 
eral Secretary, Netherlands Federation of Trade Tnions; 
Harry Kranz, Legislative Director, New Jersey State CIO; 
Jan Kwapinski, Chairman, Polish Socialist Party in Exile; 
Vaclav Majer, Chairman, Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Party in Exile; Will Manley, President, Danish Union of 
Variety Artists; Nikolaus Metslov, General Secretary, 
Estonian Seamen’s Union; Nathanael Michel, Secretary 
General, National Union of Workers of Haiti; Siro Mita- 
mura, President, Democratic Labor Society, Japan; Konrad 
Nordahl, President, Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions; 
Michael Polanyi, Professor of Social Studies, University 
of Manchester; Hans Rasmussen, President, Central Or. 
ganization of Metal Workers, Denmark; Fritz Rettig, Presi- 
dent, Union of White Collar Workers, West Germany; 
Fritz Sailer, Chairman, Union of Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, Austria; Arthur Saternus, Editor-in-Chief, Welt 
der Arbeit, Cologne; Laurence Short, National Secretary, 
Federated Ironworkers’ Association of Australia; Henry 
Sjoh, General Secretary, International Union of Hotel, 
Restaurant & Bar Workers, Sweden; P. M. Smedjts, Fditor, 
Vrij Nederland, Amsterdam; Arthur Steiner, President, 
Swiss Trade Union Federation; Imre Szelig, Chairman. 
Social Democratic Party of Hungary in Exile; Rodrigo 
Garcia Trevino, Secretary, Socialist Groups of Mexico; 
Sacha Volman, Secretary, International Center of Free 
Trade Unionists in Exile; Charles Woerler, Secretary, 
International Graphical Federation; Zygmunt Zaremba, 
President, Polish Socialist Party in Exile. 
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Eden alone can't do it 


By Denis Healey 


Why NATO Must End 
the Cyprus Dilemma 


LonDON 
RITISH policy on Cyprus faces 
Bria collapse. And, as things 
are, the West as a whole will be deep- 
ly involved in the tragic consequences 
of Prime Minister Eden’s blunders. 
Failing a dramatic reversal in British 
policy, the situation can be saved only 
if the Western alliance takes a collec- 
tive initiative in the near future. 

At present, Field Marshal Sir John 
Harding is making an all-out effort 
to kill terrorism on the island by 
force. Twenty thousand British 
troops—the majority young National 
Service draftees—are trying to catch 
a hard core of EOKA terrorists who 
may number no more than a hundred. 
In the last twelve months, only a 
handful of this hard core have been 
put out of action. But the repres- 
sive measures by which Harding has 
tried to match the EOKA’s intimida- 
tion of the Greek Cypriote population 
have provided many times that num- 
ber of recruits for terrorism. 

The military authorities complain 
that their task will be impossible un- 
less the Cypriotes themselves coliab- 
orate. However, the policy of collec- 
tive punishment, curfew and forcible 
searches has reduced even 
friendly Cypriotes to mutinous sil- 
ence. By exiling Archbishop Makar- 
ios, Eden removed the only Cypriote 
through whom he could seek a politi- 
cal solution; worse still, he put 
Makarios in a position where he 
could be a martyr without personal 
suffering and could recommend in- 
transigence without personal risk. 


once- 
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It is now admitted even by official 
circles that, unless EOKA can be 
stamped out by next fall, the cost of 
continuing operations on the island 
will be out of proportion to the 
latter’s military value as a_ base. 
Moreover, if once the Greek and 
Turkish populations come to blows 
and the British troops have to as- 
sume police duties as well as hunting 
the terrorists, another 20,000 soldiers 
will be required and the operation 
will lose all military sense. Thus, 
at any moment Eden’s Chiefs of Staff 
may rebel against his policy. 

That is, if he has a policy. For 
both the officials and the journalists 
who have been on Cyprus during the 
last twelve months agree that the po- 
litical problem centers on the one 
issue Eden still absolutely refuses to 
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discuss: sovereignty. Proposals for 
constitutional reform or economic 
development are totally irrelevant to 
a political solution. Unless Britain 
can satisfy the 400,000 Greek Cy- 
priotes of his readiness to consider 
Enosis or union with Greece, the 
causes of the present disorders will 
remain, whatever happens to the 
EOKA. 

Until recently, Eden’s excuse for 
rejecting Enosis out of hand was 
Turkish opposition. Indeed, he has 
done nearly everything possible to 
encourage and exacerbate Turkey’s 
intransigence. Yet, although Turkey 
now presents a far more difficult ob- 
stacle than she did three years ago. 
neither her interests nor her feelings 
are yet so deeply engaged as to make 
compromise impossible. Apart from 
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natural reluctance to see what was 
for centuries a Turkish possession 
pass into the hands of a traditional 
rival, Turkey’s opposition to Enosis 
springs from fears for the future of 
the 100,000 Turkish Cypriotes if 
Britain is no longer in a position to 
protect their minority rights. But 
this is an issue on which negotiations 
could certainly produce solutions. 

It is often argued in Britain that 
Turkey also fears for her security if 
this island, 40 miles off her southern 
coast, falls into unfriendly hands. 
Yet, the fact is that, since Turkey 
surrendered her other offshore islands 
to Greece after World War I, Greek- 
Turkish relations have been better 
than ever before in history. Allied 
to Turkey in both NATO and the 
Balkan Pact, Greece could not have 
been conceived as a potential enemy 
until her relations with Turkey were 
poisoned by Britain’s refusal to con- 
sider Enosis. 

Indeed, one of the most dangerous 
products of Eden’s Cyprus policy has 
been the conversion of Greece from a 
stalwart ally of Britain into some- 
thing like an angry neutral. Just 
when it looked as if Greek democracy 
was firmly established after the long 
agony of the civil war, Cyprus gave 
the extremists of both Left and Right 
an ideal issue on which to combine. 
Not only the Communists, but also 
the wartime collaborators, are now 
making a comeback. 

All this presents terrifying dan- 
gers if Britain continues her present 
policy until it finally breaks down. 
The collapse of Eden’s Cyprus policy 
is bound to produce a major crisis 
in the British Government. In such 
a situation, it is easy to see the Prime 
Minister imitating Ernest Bevin’s be- 
havior in Palestine. He might well 
order the evacuation of British troops 
and leave the two communities to 
fight it out. If communal fighting be- 
gins on the island, Greece and Tur- 
key are likely to be drawn in di- 
rectly and full-scale war between 
them becomes a possibility. It will 
then be far too late for anyone else 
to intervene successfully. 


There are some signs that Eden, 
aware at last of the catastrophe to- 
ward which he is racing, is having 
second thoughts. After refusing for 
nearly three years to permit discus- 
sion of Cyprus with any foreign gov- 
ernment, on the ground that it was a 
matter of British domestic concern. 
he made a speech at Norwich on June 
3 in which he at last admitted that 
Cyprus was not a colonial question 
or one between Britain and Greece 
alone, but was international. Unfor- 
tunately, in the next breath he said 
that Britain must have Cyprus as a 
national base in order to protect her 
oil supplies in the Middle East. 

Yet, he has now conceded the es- 
sential point. Cyprus is a question 
for the entire Western alliance. In- 
deed, Eden’s insistence on Britain’s 
oil interests reinforces this point. For 
every member of NATO depends no 
less than Britain on Middle Eastern 
oil—some, like Italy, even more. The 
United States, Holland and France 
also have the same financial interest 
in the oil as does Britain. Thus, if 
military force is needed to protect 
Middle Eastern oil, the other mem- 
bers of NATO have the same interest 


and obligation as Britain to provide. 


it. 

Moreover, it is difficult to con- 
which 
Britain could use force to protect her 
interests in the Middle East except 
as part of an alliance. She did not 
use force in Iran in 1951, in Egypt 
in 1952 or in Jordan in 1956. It has 
become obvious that she will not use 
force to implement the Tripartite Dec- 
laration on Palestine unless her co- 


ceive of circumstances ‘in 


America and France, 
agree to join her. Of all issues. 
Middle Eastern oil is the one on 
which Britain could least afford to 
use military force without support 
from her allies. In any case, it has 
become obvious that, unless Britain 
can obtain local consent for keeping 
a base on Cyprus, the cost of keeping 
it by force will exceed its military 
value. There is now no way of win- 
ning that consent except through 


NATO. 


signatories, 


All parties to the Cyprus dispute 
are members of NATO. All have in 
the last month asserted their belief 
that the alliance should deal with 
political disputes among its members. 
Unless NATO addresses itself to the 
Cyprus problem, Lester Pearson 
might as well abandon his search for 
new fields of NATO activity. In fact, 
NATO’s future depends as much on 
a solution of the Cyprus problem as 
a Cyprus solution depends on NATO. 

The great advantage of NATO 
over any ad hoc framework for a Cy- 
prus settlement is that, representing a 
wider community of nations with 
broader interests, it can help all the 
governments concerned to save face 
when they have to compromise. This 
is as important for Britain as it is 
for Greece and Turkey. Moreover, 
NATO is ideally suited to find a satis- 
factory formula for the strategic in- 
terests of both Britain and Turkey on 
the island. Whether the base which 
emerged from negotiation was a 
British leased base or a collective 
NATO base, the treaty which estab- 
lished it could define the conditions 
of its use in war so as to satisfy the 
needs of Middle Eastern strategy. 

With Western strategic interests 
guaranteed by NATO, the remain- 
ing problem would be to find a com- 
promise between the political de- 
mands of Greece and Turkey. Though 
this is becoming more difficult every 
day, it is doubtful that the problem 
even now is as formidable as that 
which faced Western 
in persuading Yugoslavia and Italy 
to agree about Trieste. And in this 
case, provided all the NATO powers 
cooperate, compensation might well 
be found to ease the smart of the less 
fortunate party. 

The longer NATO waits, the more 
difficult its ultimate intervention will 
become. Few in Britain believe that 
the collapse of Eden’s policy can be 
postponed for more than a few 
months. Yet, his subservience to the 
Tory dinosaurs ‘is now so complete 
that he will not find the courage to 
change course unless he is under 
effective outside counter-pressure. 
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That Speech 


With these two articles, we 
begin the elucidation of what must rank as one of the 
most sensational documents of our era: Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s speech to the closed session of the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist party. The speech was delivered 
on February 24 and 25; its essence was leaked abroad 
within a few weeks; the major part of the text was re- 
leased in Washington on June 4. The speech has many 


planes and angles: It tells us much about the Stalin era, 
much about the post-Stalin era; in it, truths and false- 
hoods are inextricably tangled, as are facts long surmised 
and completely new revelations. Boris I. Nicolaevsky and 
Franz Borkenau are uniquely fitted to unravel its mys- 
teries; they have been the two great pioneers in detecting 
and explaining the hidden intra-Party conflicts of the last 
two decades, with amazing records of accurate prediction. 





BEHIND THE GREAT PURGE 


TATE DEPARTMENT publication of 
s Nikita Khrushchev’s secret re- 
port on Stalin’s crimes is an event of 
tremendous importance. 

Though Moscow does not deny the 
document’s authenticity, the pub- 
lished text evidently omits a number 
of passages containing revelations 
particularly inconvenient for Stalin’s 
successors, The State Department got 
the report from non-Soviet Com- 
munists in an edited form which had 
been circulated by the Soviet Party 
for the information of the “fraternal” 
foreign parties. Moscow’s lack of con- 
fidence in Communists abroad is well 
known, and the document was doubt- 
less heavily censored. 

Significant omissions occur in the 
sections dealing with Soviet foreign 
policy. The document lacks details on 
Stalin’s relations not only with Com- 
munist China but even with Yugosla- 
via, although Khrushchev could 
hardly have overlooked these in his 
report. It is completely silent on 
Stalin’s bloody repressions against 
foreign Communists living in Russia 
in the 1930s, although at the time of 
the report various liquidated Polish, 
Hungarian and other Communists 
were being rehabilitated. At the same 
time, there are unquestionably dele- 
tions in some sections dealing with 
domestic affairs. Thus, in speaking of 
the Army purge Khrushchev must 
have mentioned, if not Marshal 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


Tukhachevsky, at least Generals 
Bluecher and Yegorov, who have now, 
judging from the Soviet magazine 
Questions of History, been posthu- 
mously rehabilitated. 

Though we lack the full picture, 
what has already been released is of 
tremendous significance not only for 
the history of the Stalin era but also 
for an understanding of the con- 
temporary Soviet scene. In recounting 
Stalin’s deeds, Khrushchev, even 
when he names no names, illuminates 
many acts of his colleagues, Stalin’s 
erstwhile “close comrades-in-arms,” 
who were the late dictator’s aides in 
various spheres. 

The style of the report is typical of 
Khrushchev’s major speeches. The 
uninformed observer gets an impres- 
sion of great candor: At first glance, 
Khrushchev seems to be unburdening 
himself of everything on his mind, 
revealing even those facts that are 
personally disagreeable for him. But 
the apparent candor and simplicity 
conceal a shrewd, calculating man 
who knows his listeners and how to 
influence them, twisting facts and 
presenting them in a light favorable 
to himself, 

Khrushchev’s aims in this report 
imply a deep contradiction. He is try- 
ing to unload on Stalin personally sole 
responsibility for the most unsavory 
aspects of the Stalin era, especially 
the terror and the early defeats of 


the war. At the same time, however, 
he is trying to justify all of the major 
policies of Stalinism. 

Khrushchev does not attack the 
criminal nature of Stalin’s major 
policies, or even his criminal methods 
in achieving them. He hits instead at 
personality disorders, at Stalin’s per- 
secution complex and megalomania 
in the last two decades of his life. 
These qualities, according to Khrush- 
chev, transformed Stalin, who had 
previously rendered the Party great 
services, into a half-mad despot who 
ignored the views of the “collective 
leadership” and began to destroy the 
most faithful Party leaders. 

Khrushchev says not a word about 
the terror which Stalin directed 
against the Russian people and against 
non-Communists. He is interested only 
in the persecution of Communists, in 
Stalin’s departure from “Leninist 
principles” of “collective leader- 
ship.” Khrushchev ignores the fact 
that the unbridled terror of the 1929- 
33 collectivization drive, which killed 
millions of innocent people, created 
the atmosphere which made the later 
Stalinist terror against Communists 
psychologically possible. Khrushchev 
refuses to see that the “Industrial 
party,” Menshevik and other trials 
of 1930-31 prepared the way for the 
“big trials” of 1936-38, and that the 
torture in GPU prisons of agrono- 
mists, engineers, technicians, doctors 


and fishery experts was a necessary 
prologue to Stalin’s terrorist measures 
against the “Leningrad center” of 
Bukharinites, the Sverdlovsk “insur- 
rectionary staff” of Kabakov, etc. 

All the facts which Khrushchev 
cites deal with Stalin’s persecution of 
Communists (or, in the sole excep- 
tion of the 1953 “doctors’ plot.” of 
non-Communists whose patients were 
top Party leaders). And this is the key 
to his whole position: He would like 
to turn the downgrading of Stalin 
into an internal affair of the Commun- 
ist party, admitting no “outsiders.” 
Judging from Moscow reports, this 
effort is proving difficult: Khrush- 
chey's revelations have already gone 
beyond the Communist party cells 
and become widely known at all levels 
of the population—in Moscow, at any 
rate. The facts he cited are so vivid 
and convincing that no amount of 
Party “commentary” can prevent peo- 
ple from drawing their own conclu- 
sions. 

Khrushchev strike at 
Stalin for his persecution of Com- 


wished to 


munists; in reality, he struck a severe 


blow at the terrorist basis of the 


Soviet regime. Khrushchev was trying 
to prove that Party “collective leader- 
ship” is a sufficient antidote to the 


terrors unleashed under Stalin: in 
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reality, he provided more than ample 
justification for the conclusion that 
Party dictatorship is the root of the 
evil, and that it is necessary to create 
representative government based on 
fundamental political liberties. 

Most important in Khrushchev’s 


report were the factual revelations 
about Stalin’s crimes. Though a great 
deal is distorted, nevertheless these 
revelations—correctly interpreted — 
can furnish the basis for a serious 
history of the Stalin era. 

Khrushchev revealed various as- 
pects of Stalin’s career from 1922- 
23, when he was sharply at odds with 
the stricken Lenin, to 1953, when he 
personally ordered the Kremlin doc- 
tors arrested, tortured and forced to 
confess that they were “poisoners.” 
But the most crucial revelations, un- 
questionably, concerned Stalin’s ac- 
tivity during the “Yezhovshchina,” 
the Great Purge of 1936-38. 

In my opinion, Khrushchev’s most 
important disclosure was his publica- 
tion of the telegram sent by Stalin 
and Andrei Zhdanov on September 
25, 1936 from Sochi on the necessity 
of replacing NKVD chief Henry 
Yagoda, who had “proved himself in- 
capable‘ of unmasking the Trotskyite- 
bloc,” with Nikolai 
Yezhov. The telegram stressed that 
the NKVD “is four years behind in 
this matter” and added that “this is 
noted by all Party workers and by the 
majority of the representatives of the 
NKVD.” This telegram is a funda- 
mental document which illuminates 
the entire history of the Yezhovsh- 
china. 


Zinovievite 


The day after the telegram was 
sent, Yezhov’s appointment was an- 
nounced in a decree of the Presidium 
of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee (published in Pravda and 
Izvestia, September 27, 1936), and 
the Yezhovshchina had begun. But 
Stalin’s role in this is less important 
than the telegram’s words that a 
purge was four years overdue. 

Why four years, in Stalin’s opin- 
ion? What happened four years be- 
fore the telegram was sent, in the 
fall of 1932? There was a Central 





Committee plenum from September 
28 to October 2, 1932. The official 
accounts spoke of reports on Soviet 
trade, the production of consumers’ 
goods and the development of heavy 
industry. The question around which 
bitter struggle developed, however, 
was Stalin’s proposal to execute the 
leaders of the Ryutin opposition 
group, who had been arrested shortly 
before. 

This group was discussed in great 
detail in the famous Letter of an Old 
Bolshevik, first published in Decem- 
ber 1936. The Ryutin group was ac- 
cused of drawing up a _ program 
which, wrote the “Old Bolshevik,” 
“occupied altogether slightly _ less 
than 200 pages; of these, more than 
50 were devoted to a personal char- 
acterization of Stalin, an appraisal 
of his role in the Party, and an expo- 
sition of the thesis that without Sta- 
lin’s removal neither the Party nor 
the country could regain a state of 
health. These pages were written very 
forcefully and pungently, depicting 
Stalin as a kind of evil genius of the 
Russian Revolution who, motivated 
by personal love of power and venge- 
fulness, had led the Revolution to the 
brink of the abyss.” 

Stalin declared that this document 
was a call for his murder and de- 
manded the execution of Ryutin and 
other leaders of the group as terror- 
ists. But the collegium of the NKVD 
asserted that it lacked the power to 
do this, and Stalin could not obtain 
a majority in the Politburo, where 
Sergei Kirov and Sergo Ordzhoni- 
kidze led the opposition to execution. 
At the September 28-October 2 ple- 
num, the question of execution was 
laid aside. A week later, the Pre- 
sidium of the Party’s Central Con- 
trol Commission (then headed by 
Yan Rudzutak, who also opposed ex- 
ecution) expelled the leaders of the 
Ryutin group and a number of per- 
sons connected with them (including 
Zinoviev and Kamenev) but sent 
them for various terms to concentra- 
tion camps and isolators. 

Stalin again raised the question 
of the death penalty for intra-Party 
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oppositionists at the next plenum 
(January 7-12, 1933) in connection 
with the case of Eismont, ‘A. P. 
Smirnov and others. Again, both in 
the Politburo and at the plenum, a 
solid majority was against him, led 
by Kirov, Ordzhonikidze and Kuiby- 
shev, supported by Mikhail Kalinin 
and Stanislav Kossior. Andrei 
Andreyev, Kliment Voroshilov and 
even Molotov took a vacillating posi- 
tion. Only Lazar Kaganovich stood 
by Stalin to the end. 

Thus Stalin and Zhdanov, when 
they spoke in their 1936 telegram of 
a four-year lag, were referring to this 
1932-33 dispute and were in effect 
demanding that executions of their 
intra-Party opponents begin at once. 

Stalin had not been idle between 
October 1932 and October 1936. He 
had heen systematically preparing 
the Yezhovshchina since the spring of 
1933, when he set up a_ special 
“Secret Commission of State Secur- 
ity” in his personal secretariat. This 
commission, kept secret even from 
Politburo members, was headed by 
Alexander N. Poskrebyshev, whom 
Khrushchev brushes off as Stalin’s 
“loyal shield-bearer,” but whose real 
role was enormous. It included 
Yezhov, Agranov and others. Its ac- 
tual chief at all times was Stalin, 
closely advised in these matters by 
Kaganovich, who, under his guid- 
ance, worked out a new Party con- 
stitution for the 17th Party Congress. 
This new constitution (Khrushchev 
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MAY DAY, 1953, RED SQUARE: BULGANIN, KHRUSHCHEV, VOROSHILOV, MALENKOV, BERIA, MOLOTOV 


cites several of its secret points for 
the first time) eliminated the Central 
Control Commission, which had been 
formally independent of the Central 
Committee and had special rights, 
and created a new “special sector” in 
the Central Committee apparatus, 
which legally assumed much of the 
work of Poskrebyshev’s “Secret Com- 
mission of State Security.” 

Meanwhile, the famine of 1932-33 
and Hitler’s triumph in Germany led 
inside the Party to demands for a 
change not only in Stalin’s intra- 
Party regime but in the major politi- 
cal line he had followed from 1928- 
29 on. At the 17th Party Congress. 
advocates of such a change held a 
majority—as the composition of the 
new Central Committee revealed. The 
reforms carried out in 1934-35 (the 
abolition of bread-rationing cards, 
the elimination of “political sections” 
at the machine-tractor stations, and, 
somewhat later, the new Soviet Con- 
stitution, whose real author was 
Bukharin) indicate the program of 
this new majority, which was headed 
by Kirov. 

Though this group had a majority 
in the Central Committee plenums 
and in the Politburo, it was hobbled 
by fear of a sharp conflict within the 
Party. Many were convinced that a 
split in the Party would bring a 
crisis which the Soviet regime could 
not survive. Their strategy was there- 
fore to assume power peacefully in 
the Party apparatus. The key role in 





this was assigned to Kirov, who was 
to move from Leningrad to Moscow 
and take over the leadership of the 
most important sections of the Party 
apparatus, 

Kirov was murdered in December 
1934, on the eve of his departure for 
Moscow; the murder was organized 
by the “Secret Commission of State 
Security.” 

Khrushchev’s remarks on the Kirov 
murder offer little new in content but 
they are important because Khrush- 
chev said them. He confirms the mvs- 
terious circumstances surrounding 
the death of Borisov, Kirov’s per- 
sonal bodyguard (who was killed by 
Chekists acting on orders from Sta- 
lin’s secretariat). He openly admits 
the existence of a number of mysteri- 
ous elements in this affair and an- 
nounces that a special commission 
has now been set up to investigate 
them. He leaves no doubt that the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. 
which organized this investigation. 
regards Stalin as responsible for Ki- 
rov’s murder. 

Finding himself in a minority in 
1932, Stalin organized a plot against 
the Party majority in his personal 
secretariat. The murder of Kirov, or- 
ganized on his orders, eliminated the 
most important of his foes. The 
Yezhovshchina, carried out on his 
orders, destroyed all those who in 
one way or another were linked with 
the advocates of a change in the 
major Stalinist policy line. 





The terror, of course, was not lim- 
ited to the period of the Yezhov- 
shchina. When Yezhov had completed 
his assignment, he too was sent to 
his doom, and the Beria period be- 
gan. Its history is even less known 
than that of the Yezhov period. 
Khrushchev’s report provided some 
valuable information about the 
behind-the-scenes aspects of this pe- 
riod, but it requires extensive analy- 
sis. Then came the last years of 
Stalin’s life, characterized by bitter 
squabbles between Beria, who at the 
end lost Stalin’s confidence, and 


Beria’s foes, headed by Poskreby- 
shev. Khrushchev gives valuable in- 
formation about this period, too, 
especially concerning the so-called 
“Mingrelian affair” in 1952 and the 
“doctors’ plot” in 1953. But these 
parts of Khrushchev’s account must 
be approached with special caution; 
for Khrushchev himself, in his day, 
was completely in Poskrebyshev’s 
camp and the torture of the arrested 
doctors was applied by Ignatiev. 
whom Khrushchev supports even now. 

Khrushchev’s report, taken as a 
whole, marks a vital stage in the 


development of the struggle within 
the Communist party and is a highly 
valuable source for understanding the 
history of the Stalin era. Though 
Khrushchev distorts the truth in 
many respects and deliberately lies 
in a number of cases, historical 
analysis enables us to uncover many 
of his distortions. And correct under- 
standing of the history of the Stalin 
era can be a very important weapon 
in the struggle against all attempts to 
preserve the regime which has given 
such murderous proof of its inner 
viciousness. 


TEN YEARS OF INFIGHTING 


[ was Stalin’s habit not to let any 
of his crimes go unpunished: In 
each case, one of his aides had to 
confess to Stalin’s crime. Khrush- 
chev’s celebrated speech closely fol- 
lows. this example with only one 
variation: Khrushchev cannot, how- 
ever much he would like to, accuse 
living men like Malenkov; they might 
be able to retaliate. Hence he puts the 
blame for his own crimes on three 
dead men, Stalin, Beria and Aba- 
kumov. 

The speech is one of the most out- 
rageous falsifications of history we 
have yet seen, a falsification of the 
purest Stalinist type. Nothing could 
demonstrate more clearly how little 
is actually behind the propaganda of 
de-Stalinization in Russia—at least, 
in contrast to one or two satellite 
capitals. 

Stalin was, of course, the main cul- 
prit in all the crimes mentioned by 
Khrushchev; what is strange is 
how long it took Khrushchev to admit 
this. For during his visit to Belgrade 
last year he provoked Tito’s displeas- 
ure by his refusal to acknowl- 
edge Stalin’s role in the mass mur- 
ders of Communist party leaders; 
it was he who turned Stalin’s 76th 
birthday last December into a spec- 
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tacular homage to the dead dictator: 
and it was he who at the beginning of 
the Party Congress came out against 
the cult of personality without a 
word against Stalin! Only Mikoyan’s 
open disclosure of Stalin’s real role. 
on the third day of the Party Con- 
eress, forced Khrushchev to denounce 
Stalin on the last day. 

But what about Beria and Abaku- 
mov? There is no doubt that these 
top functionaries of the Russian Ges- 
tapo were also guilty of countless 
bloody crimes. But of these real 
crimes Khrushchev says nothing: and 
of the innumerable crimes for which 
he blames them, they are guilty of 
only one, the torture and liquidation 
of the “Leningrad group” led by 
Voznesensky in 1949-50. Apart from 
the dubious stories regarding random 
intrigues of Beria’s in the Thirties, 
most of Khrushchev’s accusations 
against Beria concern crimes not 
only in which Beria took no part 
but which actually aimed at his 
destruction. 

This is true, first of all, of the 
scabrous affair of the Kremlin doc- 
tors. Khrushchev baldly omits the 
two decisive factors which make this 
affair comprehensible. One is the 
choice of the persons who conducted 


the “doctors’ plot” investigation. They 
were Ryumin, shot after Stalin’s 
death, and his boss Ignatiev, saved 
and reinstated with all honors by 
Khrushchev—Ignatiev, head of the 
Ministry of State Security, which 
Stalin had wrested from Beria’s con- 
trol early in 1952 and handed over 
to Beria’s bitterest enemies. It was 
not for nothing that Beria saw to it 
immediately after Stalin’s death that 
these people were dismissed and 
arrested. The second factor  sup- 
pressed by Khrushchev concerns the 
doctors’ alleged victims—those Mar- 
shals Konev, Vasilievsky, etc. who 
were to have appeared as_ special 
Soviet patriots, in contrast to Zhukov 
and his friends, who were not to be 
thus honored. The supposedly threat- 
ened marshals had all been close to 
Stalin personally and to Zhdanov; 
they continue to be the mamelukes of 
the Army. Both the choice of the tor- 
turers and the selection of the alleged 
victims point to Khrushchev as the 
most important survivor, next to Bul- 
ganin, of the group which authored 
this affair. 

Until the publication of Khrush- 
chev’s speech, there were still people 
who would not recognize these con- 
nections. But now Khrushchev explic- 
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itly mentions the Zhdanovites who 
were shot (Voznezensky, Kuznetsov, 
etc.) and expressly identifies himself 
with them, as he had already done in 
his public speech at the Congress. At 
the time, the opponents of that group 
were Beria, now blamed for every- 
thing by Khrushchev, and Malenkov, 
who until the early Fifties was closely 
allied with Beria. For the time being, 
Khrushchev cannot openly attack 
Malenkov, but his speech is full of 
threatening innuendoes. 

The political significance of 
Khrushchev’s speech must be seen in 
the fact that he defends his old ex- 
tremist friends of the Cominform pe- 
riod while heaping opprobrium on his 
moderate opponents of those days, 
that is, Beria and Malenkov. His 
version, in the best style of intra- 
Party conflicts, assigns all crimes to 
his enemies. every noble deed to him- 
self. In fact. however, a see-saw 
strugele went on, in the course of 
which the warring factions nearly ex- 
terminated each other. 

After World War II, Zhdanov 
fought his Party enemies to his last 
breath. When they gained the upper 
hand, they tortured and liquidated his 
followers. The “doctors’ plot” hoax 
was the counter-move of the Party’s 
extreme left. Khrushchev, Bulganin, 
Vasilievsky. later joined by Shepilov 
et al. This was to be the overture for 
a massacre of the moderates: Propa- 
ganda attacks en masse began against 
Beria, a somewhat more restrained 
campaign was initiated against Mal- 
enkov, while new clouds gathered 
around the head of Zhukov, who had 
been in trouble since 1946. 

At that moment Stalin died, amid 
the most astonishing circumstances. 
At once the moderate wing gained 
the upper hand for a few months, to 
be defeated again through and after 
Beria’s fall. Finally, today, Khrush- 
chev, under the slogan of punishing 
the Beria men, seeks to obtain con- 
fessions from his imprisoned oppo- 
nents by torture, in order to have 
them shot (like the group in Baku 
recently) on the strength of these 
confessions. 
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Undoubtedly, to some degree a set- 
tling of accounts is involved here be- 
tween various Party leaders. But 
these events cannot be understood as 
a mere vendetta. Probably the key 
to Khrushchev’s secret speech must 
be sought in the Yugoslav propa- 
ganda for the express annulment of 
the verdicts of all big show trials, at 
least all those after the war, and in 
the simultaneous demand for the pun- 
ishment of all those responsible. This 
propaganda now aims primarily at 
the Slansky trial of 1952 in Prague, 
which was based on the same anti- 
Titoist and especially anti-Zionist 
inventions as the affair of the Krem- 
lin doctors a few months later. These 
two affairs are not only identical in 
origin and aim; it seems that the 
Slansky people were even brought to 
Moscow for “treatment” to be worked 
over by the same Ryumin who later 
conducted the torture of the Kremlin 
doctors. This action, initiated by Sta- 
lin, was supported by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. Should the revision of 
the show trials extend too far, those 
two would soon be sitting in the 
dock. Hence Khrushchev’s sudden de- 
cision to air these matters himself, 
to shift the guilt from himself to the 
dead, especially Beria, whose death 
he had caused! 


But there are other signs of rapid- 


ly mounting resistance to further re- 
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visions of the show trials. The 
Albanian Party Congress and the 
Czech Party Conference are telling 
examples. The number of confusing 
rumors intended to undermine 
Khrushchev’s “revelations” is also on 
the increase. One wonders at so much 
effort. 

If Khrushchev cannot resist the 
pressures of Mikoyan and Tito for 
further revisions of the legal mur- 
ders, it is because he cannot do with- 
out them. Both, especially Tito, are 
guarantors of the good faith of the 
coexistence campaign. If Khrushchev 
now openly started shooting his op- 
ponents, if he decisively said “No” 
to Tito, he would destroy the world’s 
budding faith in a change in the 
Communist world—it would be the 
end of cooperation with Belgrade, 
Delhi and Rangoon, of the increased 
efforts in Paris and Rome, the wooing 
of Asian Socialists and Western Left 
Socialists. 

The compromise of early 1955, 
which confirmed Khrushchev’s lead- 
ership, rigidly limited his chances of 
carrying out his revolutionary do- 
mestic plans, especially with regard 
to the farmers. The only field where 
he could give full play to his aggres- 
sive tendencies was foreign policy. He 
thus bases his prestige and power on 
successes in foreign policy. For this 
Tito is indispensable—and Tito ruth- 
lessly insists on redemption of his 
pledge, namely the revision of the 
show trials which was apparently 
promised in Belgrade and which is 
such a terrible threat to Khrushchev. 

How will Khrushchev escape from 
this dilemma? We do not know. What 
he attempted toward the end of the 
Party Congress may make an im- 
pression for a while. But it is so obvi- 
ously a web of lies that it can hardly 
be maintained for any length of time. 
The dead will continue to speak and 
the living will continue to tremble 
at their words, and even more at the 
words of those who will give voice to 
them. One may wonder how long it 
will be possible under these circum- 
stances for Moscow to maintain the 
facade of unshaken leadership. 
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Why Russia 
Had to Cut 


Its Armies 


Five-year manpower shortage now looms 
as result of war’s low birth-rate 


HE KREMLIN recently announced 

that love of peace was impelling 
it to cut its armed forces next year by 
1.2 million men, that is, by approxi- 
mately one-third. To date, the com- 
ments of the leaders of the free world 
on this announcement have been de- 
fensive and confused. “It’s only a 
promise for the future. . . . How do 
we know they will really do it? ... It 
is belated, since we cut our armies 
below that scale immediately after 
the war. . 
out of date anyhow, and fewer men 


. . Mass wave tactics are 


with better equipment make a more 
powerful armed force. . . . We have 
no way of checking and controlling 
thects...” 

All these comments are sound, but 
they miss the main point. That point 
is: The Soviet Union is being com- 
pelled to cut its armed forces for 
demographic reasons, not love of 
peace. And the same demographic 
reasons will compel it to make even 
more drastic cuts in each of the next 
three years. 

A careful student of Soviet popu- 
lation trends could have predicted 
the first cut, as we can predict at 
least three more. As a matter of fact. 
basing myself on the same popula- 
tion-trend figures, I last year outlined 
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the reasons for a cut in the concen- 
tration-camp population as well as the 
armed forces. (See my Six Keys to 
the Soviet System, pp. 146-7.) 

In the Harvard Review of Econom- 
ics and Statistics for May 1954, Dr. 
Naum Jasny, a leading expert on 
Soviet agriculture, published popu- 
lation tables which make it inexcusa- 
ble that our country’s leaders should 
have failed to predict the cuts or to 
know how to explain them. Those 
who do not read statistical journals 
could have found Dr. Jasny’s figures 
in brief and simplified form in the 
Russian-language journal, Socialist 
Courier. Here are the facts once 
more, as clearly and simply set down 
as they can be: 

e The shortage in industry: Each 
of the Five-Year Plans has one- 
sidedly expanded Soviet industry, 
especially heavy industry and war 
industry. Each expansion has called 
for an increase in the number em- 
ployed in industry. 

e The shortage in agriculture. 
Throughout the history of Russia, 
there has been an excess population 
in the countryside. Thus, when in- 
dustry expanded, it could always get 
fresh recruits from the villages. 

Under the last two tsars, as under 
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Stalin, industry expanded with enor- 
mous rapidity. Under Nicholas II, 
the expansion was less one-sided but 
no less astoundingly rapid than un- 
der Stalin. And, under both, the 
secrets of the rapid expansion of in- 
dustry were (1) the borrowing of 
advanced techniques and machinery 
from older industrial countries, and 
(2) the drawing of fresh labor force 
from the surplus population of the 
villages. If there was yet a third 
secret, it was the rapid birth-rate. 

But under the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
(the one that has just ended) the un- 
expected occurred: For the first time 
in all the history of Russia, there is 
now a shortage of manpower in agri- 
culture. Since 1954, it has been nec- 
essary for Khrushchev to send young 
people not from the village to the 
city, but from the city to the village. 

How explain this reversal of the 
age-old historical trend? Again. the 
answer is painfully simple: 

e The Soviet system has been 
wasteful, even reckless, with human 
life. The forced collectivization. the 
liquidation of the independent peas- 
ants as a class, the state-made famine, 
the life-destroying concentration- 
camp system, the pact with Hitler 
which unleashed World War II. the 
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mass-wave tactics of fighting battles 
—each of these took its toll of Rus- 
sia’s “limitless” human resources. 

e The use of coercion in place of 
generous distribution of the fruits 
of their toil has made the workers’ 
productivity per capita much lower 
than that of any other land with mod- 
ern machinery. 

© Collectivization has taken the 
heart out of the peasants, so that they 
barely produce enough to keep body 
and soul together. Whatever surplus 
they produce above their animal 
needs is taken by the state at confis- 
catory, token prices. They are re- 
duced to spiritless state serfs. 

The figures in agriculture are elo- 
quent. In Russia with its multitude 
of tractors and combines (perhaps 
the most highly mechanized agricul- 
ture in the world), it takes approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the working 
population to feed and provide hides 
and fibers for the other 50 per cent, 
for those in the cities, in the swollen 
bureaucracy and in the swollen 
Army. One out of every two produc- 
ers is in agriculture, yet there is a 
perpetual shortage of meat, butter, 
milk, grain, hides, cotton and wool! 

In the United States, only about 10 
per cent of the total productive force 
of the country is in agriculture—10 
per cent can feed and clothe the other 
90 per cent! Though only one out of 
ten is a farmer, our farms still pro- 
duce too much wheat, too much corn, 
too much cotton and too much wool! 

Keeping in mind these facts, that 
industry, agriculture and the Army 
are all straining the manpower re- 
sources of Russia to the utmost. let 
us look at Dr. Jasny’s table. The lat- 
ter, after consulting with two demo- 
graphic experts, the late Eugene 
Kulischer and Warren Eason, drew 
up a table of the increase in working 
force to be expected by normal 
population growth during each of the 
ten years from 1950 to 1960. He ar- 
rived at each year’s figures by taking 
the birth rate of 16 years earlier 
(youths reach a working age at 16) 
and subtracting from this the rate of 
diminution of the working force by 
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death, old age, illness, youths not 
gainfully employed, and _ similar 
causes. The net difference between 
new youths entering employment at 
16 and older workers dropping out 
gives the annual figures shown be- 
low for increase in the working 
force: 


| C5) See AraC, cer 1,300,000 
1 LW 6) (eeeae ey Se et 1,300,000 
De taxty sca ctepspcenit arate! odenela 1,600,000 
LESS) ip Oa On OReee One NCR REE SOR EOE 2,600,000 
RAR Ce tetn rok nica ets eteteietees 2,500,000 
CU 1 ARs eed ok eae es ese 2,400,000 
MOG aor eaxi oli ok cis iansierere 2,100,000 


At this point, let us note that the 
last four years have been exception- 
ally fat years. The war had ended, 
and the war ruin had been restored. 
Demobilization had increased the 
working force. And the babies born 
in the years 1937-40 were reaching 
the age of 16. 

Those had been relatively good 
birth years between two periods of 
nightmare. In the early Thirties, 
births had diminished and infantile 
mortality had shot up because of the 
famine, the liquidation of the peas- 
ants as a class, the forced collectiviza- 
tion, the concentration-camp depor- 
tations. Then life became “brighter.” 
Stalin promised every kolkhoznik a 
private plot and a cow. He killed 
mostly Communists in the blood 
purge, charging them with “wreck- 
ing” and other responsibility for the 
miseries of the early Thirties. The 
ordinary mass of people was let 
alone. Births increased. More chil- 
dren survived infancy and reached 
16. Therefore, 1954, 1955 and 1956 
were the fat years in which roughly 
2.5 million were added each year to 
the net working population. 

But in 1941 disaster struck again. 
Late in June, Hitler double-crossed 
his partner and attacked Russia. The 
birth-rate fell rapidly in the second 
half of that year, and infant mortal- 
ity rose. And each year thereafter, 
1942, 1943, 1944, the number of 
births dropped further and the num- 
ber of child deaths rose. Therefore, 
returning to the table, we are now 


dealing with years in which the num- 
bers reaching 16 are fantastically 
diminished. After deducting those 
dropping out of the labor force, we 
get net increases not of 2 or 2.5 mil- 
lion, but: 


1957 (born, 1941) ....... 1,800,000 
1958 (born, 1942) ....... 300,000 
1959 (born, 1943) ....... 300,000 
1960 (born, 1944) ....... 300,000 


Isn’t it clear that not love of peace 
but a simple shortage in the working 
force is compelling the cut of 1957 
and will compel still larger cuts in 
1958, 1959 and 1960? How can 
Khrushchev maintain, not to mention 
increase, his lagging agricultural out- 
put without sending some young men 
from the cities? How can he continue 
the “priority of heavy industry” and 
the expansion of the complex new 
war industries without taking men 
from the Army? The Kremlin must 
either abandon its plans for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan in industry and agri- 
culture or else cut its armies and 
concentration-camp populations. Or, 
which is not unlikely, both at once. 

Dr. Jasny’s table does not go be- 
yond 1960. But is it hard to see that 
the young men reaching 16 in 1960 
will be of military age in 1962? This 
is less than an eighth of the increase 
of the fat years to satisfy the demands 
of swollen armies, depleted and lag- 
ging agriculture, and top-heavy large- 
scale industry. When Stalin did not 
like the census figures, he killed the 
census-takers as “wreckers.” But no 
killing of census-takers will alter 
these facts. : 

None of this will prevent the Krem- 
lin from making a virtue out of this 
dire necessity and trying to use their 
compulsory cuts for propaganda pur- 
poses. But the least we can expect of 
our experts and our leaders is that 
they make clear to themselves and to 
a listening world that not sudden love 
of peace but the bitter facts of biol- 
ogy. of demographic statistics whose 
gyrations in Russia so often spring 
from political acts, are forcing the 
Kremlin to reduce its swollen armies 
from year to year. 
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W: HAVE four months and two 
weeks to live through from 
now until Election Day. During that 
time, culminating on November 6, 
we shall have the greatest political 
hullabaloo that ever was. 

The nominating conventions of 
1952 were something. For the first 
time, the political maneuvers, the 
speeches, the parades up and down 
the aisles were viewed by millions of 
citizens via television. And the pretty 
girl who glamorized the refrigerators 
and washing-machines made such a 
hit that. if the choice had been left 
to the audience, she probably would 
have been elected President—or at 
least Vice President. Everyone re- 
calls the dramatic scene later on in 
which the prospective Vice President 
shed tears over his wife and his dog 
and was publicly forgiven for allow- 
ing good friends to subsidize his cam- 
paign. Never before was there such a 
personal, emotional campaign. 

What we shall see and hear during 
the battle of 1956 no man can fore- 
tell. But the possibilities of drama 
exceed those of 1952 by far. In the 
first place, the television coverage 
will be immensely greater. With re- 
gard to this, I am depending on a 
bright little book sent out by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. It is 
called Voting Guide 1956, and, in 
addition to giving a lively summary 
of campaign issues, it furnishes a 
preview of what we may expect in the 
two nominating conventions. 

“The decision to hold the conven- 
tions 2.000 miles apart,” we are told, 
“. . . was fought by the radio-TV 
industry, but without success.” As a 
result, the cost to the networks will 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Greatest 
Show on Earth 


be high—some five millions, not 
counting air time. Furnishing proper 
television service to hill-encircled San 
Francisco is particularly expensive. 

But the enterprising leaders of TV 
and radio will not fail us. Pooling ar- 
rangements have been worked out. 
NBC will provide the telecasting fa- 
cilities at Chicago, CBS at San Fran- 
cisco, and ABC will look after radio 
equipment at both places. 

“It is expected,” reports Voting 
Guide 1956, “that more than a thou- 
sand commentators and technicians 
will be mobilized.” There will be 20 
TV cameras at Chicago and 30 at 
San Francisco. All the aisles, the 
backstage areas and even some hotel 
rooms are to be patrolled. The gloom 
of the smoke-filled rooms, if any. 
will be penetrated by the tell-tale 
beams of the TV cameras. 

The prospect of this performance 
in the glare of the continental spot- 
light has, naturally, not been over- 
looked by the political makers and 
shakers. The Republican chiefs have 
secured a pledge from all the net- 
works that their people will use 
“sound judgment and impeccable 
taste” in covering the convention. 
Sponsors are to be screened. It will 
be interesting to note what is con- 
sidered below the political standard. 
Probably whiskey will be ruled out. 

Audience consciousness will, inevi- 
tably, influence the show. Long and 
tiresome roll-calls will be cut to a 
minimum. Aisle parades for the can- 
didates can be cut down—especially 
those sparked by hired performers. 
The experience of 1952 suggests that 
only the most impressive orators 
should be paraded on the platform 


and their efforts pared to the bone, 
We have arrived at a time when be- 
ing “telegenic” is a top political 
requirement. Many an aspirant who 
might have been tops in the smoke- 
filled room will not even be allowed 
to appear under the glare of lights. 

The whole campaign will, of 
course, sound the same note and de- 
mand the same requirements. The 
Republicans are said to have $6 mil- 
lion stashed away for a continuing 
exhibition of their men and ideas. 
The Democrats will do their best to 
keep from being left too far behind. 
They need not fear this sort of cam- 
paign despite their poverty. The 
amount of time is not what counts. 
On TV, the people see and hear the 
candidates close up. Honesty and de- 
cency shine through and have their 
immediate effect. TV broadcasting is 
doubtless the greatest mechanical aid 
to the democratic process which has 
become available since we started 
our great experiment. 

But there is one feature of this 
coming show which I can’t get out of 
my mind. At the center of it will 
stand the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. He 
does not want to be a candidate. No 
one can wipe out the fact that a reli- 
able newspaperman reported him as 
saying just after he announced his 
decision to run: “They told me I had 
to run again because there wasn’t 
time to build up another candidate.” 
Now he has suffered another attack, 
although it is entirely unrelated to 
his first one. 

He was our greatest general in our 
greatest war. He has already gone 
through one grueling term as Presi- 
dent. He is 66 years old. There is 
something ghoulish about this sacri- 
fice. Suppose this man, deeply loved 
by millions, should be making a cam- 
paign speech with 20 million citizens 
looking and listening—and he were 
suddenly to collapse. I have spoken 
of this campaign as a great show. 
Such a climax would turn it into 4 
great tragedy. Have the Republican 
strategists considered the effect of 
such a culmination? 
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Release of the Mapam leader, whose 1952 Czech imprisonment split Israel's left wing 


and halted its trend toward Communism, has further widened the gap between them 


MORDECHAI OREN RETURNS 


JERUSALEM 

N JANUARY 1952, Mordechai Oren, 
-. a 45-year-old leader of Is- 
rael’s left-wing Mapam (United 
Workers’) party, disappeared while 
passing through Czechoslovakia on 
his way home from Berlin. A “mys- 
tery man” who had close personal 
relationships with many satellite lead- 
ers, he was popularly considered 
Mapam’s “foreign minister” and 
Zionism’s roving ambassador in East- 
ern Europe. His disappearance, of 
course, caused a great stir here. 

Last month, Oren’s jailers set him 
free. In Israel—and, to a lesser de- 
gree, throughout the free world—at- 
tention again shifted to him, particu- 
larly in the light of what transpired 
after his arrest. 

Oren was not heard of until Prague 
Radio mentioned him as a witness for 
the prosecution in the trial of Ru- 
dolf Slansky. Shortly afterward, 
his own trial came up; he was given 
a 15-year sentence for “espionage” 
on behalf of Israel and “the British 
Intelligence Service.” In what 
sounded like Oren’s voice, Prague 
Radio then broadcast his “confes- 
sion.” Allegedly a courtroom relay, 
it mentioned the audience of “work- 
ers,” and the announcer peppered his 
commentary with blatantly anti- 
Semitic remarks, referring to the 
“dwarfed figure and typical face of 
the international apache” (the ac- 
cused). The “evidence” itself in- 
cluded “admissions” concerning the 
espionage links of Slansky, Tito, 
Oren and the Western powers. 

After four-and-a-half years of ef- 
forts to secure Oren’s release by the 
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Israeli Government, his own party 
and numerous personal friends the 
world over, the Czech authorities 
have set him free with the non-com- 
mittal statement that the public 
prosecutor agreed to forego the re- 
mainder of his sentence. In contrast 
with many similar cases in the So- 
viet bloc of late, the Czech Commu- 
nists not only failed to rehabilitate 
Oren but explicitly reaffirmed the 
guilt of most of the Slansky-trial de- 
fendants, apart from the now out- 
moded charge of “Titoism.” 

Once back in Israel, Oren gave one 
of the most detailed accounts yet 
heard anywhere of the methods used 
by the Communists against prison- 
ers: To break him down physically, 
he was deprived of sleep for periods 
of up to three weeks, exposed to the 
cold and given no food. After be- 
ing sufficiently weakened, he was sub- 
jected to a long psychological attack. 
This consisted of incessant interroga- 
tion by alternating questioners, com- 
plete isolation and darkness, sadistic 
hints about the fate of his family, 
references to his being forgotten by 
the world and his friends believing 
him dead—communication with the 
outer world by means of letters was 
held out as the reward of submission 
—and complicated political argu- 
ments intended to confuse his fa- 
tigued mind. 

The broadcast “evidence in court” 
was never given; in fact, Oren never 
appeared before any court. Appar- 
ently, his interrogation was recorded 
and the various strips of tape were 
then “cooked” into an entirely new 
version by skilful elimination and 


juxtaposition (a simple task for any 
experienced radio technician). 

While Oren’s revelations were cer- 
tainly dramatic, it should be noted 
that his imprisonment had a far 
greater impact on Israel’s political 
life than his recent release. In 1951, 
Mapam included almost everyone 
who stood between Premier David 
Ben-Gurion’s moderate socialist 
Mapai party and the Communists. 
This amounted to only about one- 
eighth of the voters, but it was suffi- 
cient to make Mapam the country’s 
third ranking party. And Mapam 
was governed by a coalition of the 
party’s most extreme left-wing ele- 
ments, headed by Moshe Sneh, a com- 
parative newcomer who had gradu- 
ally moved from the mild Left to 
Communism. 

Some elements in the party, to be 
sure, protested against what they re- 
garded as slavish admiration of the 
Soviet Union (especially the group 
called Achdut Ha’avoda, which 
originally broke away from Mapai). 
Nevertheless, there was a_ grave 
danger that Mapam’s leaders would 
pull all its followers, including many 
sincere if muddle-headed people, par- 
ticularly from the kibbutzim (com- 
munal settlements), down the road 
to outright Communism. Oren’s im- 
prisonment put a halt to that trend. 

As a newcomer not bound by long- 
standing personal ties to Oren, Sneh 
demanded that the Prague verdict be 
accepted without question in the 
name of “loyalty to the socialist 
world.” This was too much for 
Oren’s friends. Sneh and a small 
group of his adherents were expelled 
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from the party, and eventually they 
joined the Communists. Thus, Oren’s 
imprisonment started two processes: 
It broke up the alliance of extreme 
leftists, and it led to a series of splits 
within Mapam. In the end, several 
groups returned to Mapai and what 
was left of Mapam split into two sec- 
The more leftist of the two 
retained the party's name: the other 
emerged under the banner of Achdut 
Ha’avoda. 


tions. 


Strangely enough. the combined 
vote of these two groups in 1955 was 
larger than that secured by Mapam 
in 1951] (15.5 as compared with 12.5 
per cent). This was because Oren’s 
a_ halt 
Mapam’s cooperation with the Com- 
munists, which the Israelis increas- 
Although 
both of Mapam’s successor parties re- 


imprisonment brought to 


ingly refused to tolerate. 


mained neutralist and prone to occa- 
sional pro-Soviet statements, they are 
sharply critical of Communist policy 
toward Israel. Jews and Zionism. 
Significantly, Oren himself insisted 
before his imprisonment that if Zion- 
ists were jailed in Eastern Europe it 
was because of some “breach of the 
law”: now he admits that what was 
going on in the Soviet bloc was a 
systematic persecution of the Zion- 
ist movement which was degenerat- 
ing into sheer anti-Semitism. with no 
distinction made between Jews and 
Zionists. 

This more critical attitude enabled 
Premier Ben-Gurion to include the 
two left-wing groups in his coalition 
cabinet, which outspokenly favors 
friendship with the free world. The 
Kremlin also eased the way by slap- 
ping its would-be friends in the face 
with such acts as the extermination 
of Yiddish writers and artists. the 
imprisonment of all Zionist leaders. 
the outright anti-Semitism of the 
Prague Trial, the Moscow doctors’ 
case. and, most important. the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal. 

Nevertheless, Israeli public opin- 
ion apparently is still not completely 
convinced that Mapam’s leaders have 
finally learned their lesson. This be- 
came clear during a press contro- 
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versy that arose when two Mapam 
leaders flew to meet Oren in Prague 
after his release. Some of the eve- 
ning papers, using the slogan “Let 
Oren Speak,” suggested that they had 
flown ahead because they feared 
what Oren might reveal and wanted 
to insure against his embarrassing the 
party. One of the morning papers 
took the exact opposite view. Re- 
calling Oren’s leftist views and know- 
ing that he could not be aware of 
how events had changed the outlook 
of many people in Israel, it reasoned, 
they went ahead to insure against 
his leaning over backward to justify 
his imprisonment. In fact, when he 
arrived in Israel Oren did reveal how 
he was treated but paid lip-service to 
“continued loyalty to the principles of 
Just how 
these two statements can be recon- 


revolutionary socialism.” 


ciled in practice remains to be seen. 

For Israel’s small Communist par- 
ty. of course, the Oren case has 
brought great embarrassment. It has 
steadily maintained that he was an 
“imperialist spy” and that anyone 
who thought otherwise was guilty of 
“treason to socialism.” Odd as it may 
seem, however, at the last moment 
CP Secretary Mikunis apparently felt 
that he could still make political capi- 
tal out of Oren’s release. After Mi- 
kunis’s return from the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist party, 
which was held in Moscow last Feb- 
ruary, Israeli Communists suddenly 
let it be known that steps had been 
taken to secure Oren’s release. 

It is fairly certain that the se- 
quence of events which put Israeli’s 
CP in a savior’s role went something 
like this: While in Moscow, Mikunis 
heard that Oren was to be set free 
because his continued imprisonment 
made such a bad impression on So- 
cialists everywhere that it was seri- 
ously hampering the new Communist 
“popular front” line. He complained 
of the damage this would do to Is- 
rael’s CP, and, to ease the situation, 
it was decided that Oren would not 
be rehabilitated and Mikunis would 
claim credit for the “act of clem- 
ency.” 


Despite this, the Congress in gen- 
eral and its emphasis on de-Staliniza- 
tion in particular hit Israeli Commu- 
nists hard. In few other countries in 
the world is there a CP so given to 
the “cult of personality” and so out- 
spokenly in favor of destroying the 
state in which it operates. Indeed, the 
Congress weakened both the Arab 
and Jewish sections of the party— 
the Arabs because they venerated 
Stalin and the Jews because of the 
belated and lame admission of what 
had happened to Yiddish writers and 
artists in the USSR. (The Communist 
organ Kol Ha’am limped after the 
Warsaw Folksstimme and the New 
York Daily Worker in admitting what 
had gone on.) 

This resulted in the party’s suffer- 
ing one of its sharpest inner crises. 
To begin with, there was a revolt of 
so-called “Stalinist loyalists.” who 
even sent manifestoes to the non- 
Communist press. Then there was a 
revolt among those who had always 
opposed the dictatorship of Israel's 
Communist leaders and were not per- 
mitted to voice their criticisms even 
now. (This is in marked contrast to 
what has occurred in the satellite 
countries and in places like New 
York and London, where a “softer” 
attitude now prevails.) One veteran 
Israeli Communist was even expelled 
from the party for repeatedly trying 
to get a critical letter published in 
Kol Ha’am. 

Oren’s revelations made things all 
the more difficult for the Communists 
here, and they have launched an hys- 
terical attack against his party and 
friends for “besmirching the good 
name” of the Soviet world. Mapam 
leaders retaliated by hitting the 20th 
Congress for assuming an “un-Marx- 
ist” attitude by attacking Stalin with- 
out examining the objective condi- 
tions which had given rise to the 
phenomenon of Stalinism. 

Thus, the Oren case has seriously 
affected the entire left wing of Israel’s 
political life, and the final reverbera- 
tions of the unhappy history of the 
Prisoner of Prague have yet to be 


felt. 
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Hot-Rod Set Causes Stir 


St. Lous 

HIS COMMUNITY is going through 

of its periodic soul-search- 
ings on the subject of lawlessness 
among young people. Harsh and un- 
pleasant incidents, full of violence, 
have brought dismay to the citizenry 
and to public officials. One learns 
anew that delinquency is not con- 
fined,to the offspring of the less well- 
to-do. although they continue to ac- 
count for their share of it. And par- 
does one learn that the 
American father exercises precious 


ticularly 


little control over the American son 
when it comes to use of the family 
automobile. 

Si. Louisans awoke one morning 
recently to find that there had been 
an unusual incident during the night 
on the Daniel Boone expressway. 
The Daniel Boone is an Autobahn- 
like parkway that winds through 
suburbs west of the city. It is 
crossed at intervals by bridges. In 
the night. an 18-year-old boy of sub- 
stantial family pushed a 30-pound 
piece of firewood from a bridge onto 
a Missouri Highway Patrol car as 
the machine sped under the bridge. 
The wood smashed the right side of 
the windshield, and the state trooper 
driving the car narrowly escaped 
serious injury. 

The boy and five companions were 
arrested without difficulty, because 
passersby had seen them on the 
bridge with the wood balanced on the 
rail and had given police the license 
number of their automobile, parked 
nearby. The boys admitted they had 
been “laying” for a police car be- 
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cause of efforts by state and local 
officers to break up-a sport known as 
drag racing. In the latter, drivers 
race from a dead stop to see how 
fast their vehicles can travel a short 
distance. This involves wheel-spin- 
ning, burning of tire rubber, and 
gunning of the motor. It is a pas- 
time that strikes most elders as idi- 
otic, and obviously it is not a type of 
activity that police can condone on a 
much -traveled arterial highway. 
When the wood was dropped, the 
trooper in question was speeding to 
break up a drag race. 

The log “bombing” was only one 
of a number of recent happenings in 
which youthful contempt for law and 
order was manifest and in which it 
was clear that parents in respectable 
neighborhoods did not know what 
their children were doing. The St. 
Louis county prosecutor promised 
stiff jail sentences for persons con- 
victed of drag racing. Civic-minded 
people asked whether the community. 
in whose collective lap so many bur- 
dens finally wind up, was doing all 
possible to give fruitful employment 
to the minds and hands of teen- 
agers. It was suggested that an area 
suitable for drag racing be estab- 
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lished under proper auspices. as has 
been done in some places. That way. 
police could supervise the sport and 
nobody would get hurt. 
Newspaper _ publicity’s 
and flickering light played on the 
drag-race situation, bringing out a 
number of interesting facts. Just 


brilliant 


across the Mississippi River, in IIli- 
nois, a group of young motor enthu- 
siasts called the Belleville Gear 
Jammers is the sponsor of authorized 
Sunday race meetings that are at- 
tended by crowds of several thou- 
sand people. Twelve “hot rod” clubs 
took part on a recent Sunday, and the 
activity was as stylized and rigidly 
conventional as a sarabande. The 
clubs had such names as Strokers. 
Cavaliers, Road Saints and Axle 
Breakers. 

It also was brought out that dedi- 
cated hot-rod aficionados, mostly 
members of the National Hot Rod 
Association, promote interest in 
safety. They were said to entertain 
vast contempt for brainless youths 
who show off by speeding on public 
highways. At any rate, that was the 
Association’s official attitude. 

St. Louisans are probably typical 
in their attitude toward young driv- 
ers—now indulgent, now fearful, not 
knowing quite what should be done. 
What is there that can be done? The 
automobile is only one of a number 
of factors that tend to fracture the 
American family unit. It is here to 
stay, and, while youth may remain 
the same through all generations, a 
boy headed toward mischief gets 
there faster when he is motorized. 
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Our present aimless approach, rightly regarded in much of the world as opportunism, 


must be replaced by a conscious effort to strengthen the forces of democracy 


A World Policy for 1956 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


GREEMENT is general among experts and observers 

that American foreign policy needs thorough revi- 
sion. Setback, if not defeat, in many crucial fields is 
obvious to all but the politically wishful blind. The rea- 
sons, in this writer’s view, lie deeper than is commonly 
believed. 

First, the United States is perforce moving from a 
world made up for the past four centuries of nationalisms 
into a world where nationalist conceptions alone no longer 
are sufficient answers to or methods for solving the prob- 
lems either of the United States or of any other country. 

Second, there is a conflict, moral and philosophical, 
and it poses a struggle, not between economic systems 
(Communist-capitalist) but between a conception of man 
as a being of supreme significance and a conception 
which reduces him to the status of a tool or counter in a 
social-engineering operation. 

These propositions, as will appear presently, are not 
abstractions. They require a change in orientation, lead to 
different strategy and call for different tactics in meeting 
current and future problems. 


Foreign policy for the United States is built upon: 

1. Its objectives, which in the main do not change. 

2. Its long-term strategy—the general choice of forces 
and developments upon which the United States relies 
in moving toward its objectives. 

3. Its “policies,” that is to say, the considerations 
which direct its tactics in all given situations—whether 
it be the question of independence for Algeria or .the 
problem of dictatorships in the Caribbean Sea; which 
determine the attitude taken toward disarmament at any 
given moment or toward the usefulness of a large “foreign 
aid” program, 

Current discussion of American policy commonly re- 
volves around tactical questions, because they are imme- 
diate and spectacular. Perhaps for that reason too little 
time has been spent on the deeper questions. 

Objectives of the United States are determined primarily 
by the desire of its people for peace, prosperity and wel- 
fare. The United States does not have an acute desire for 
national glory, has little urge toward world supremacy, 
does not feel that it must impose its people as rulers or its 
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jdeas as primary organizing factors. Factually, its people 
want peace, immunity from possible attack, economic re- 
jations which permit continuous advance in genuine well- 
being, and access through communication to the cultural 
treasures of the rest of the world. 

These have been substantially the objectives of the 
United States since she attained her present continental 
limits in the 19th century. “Nationalism”— determination 
of foreign policy substantially by squaring it with “na- 
tional interests’—-was an adequate base which served 
quite well up to World War I. America could then defend 
herself alone. She then had, substantially, the needed 
materials for a rapidly growing economic life. She thought 
war unnecessary to realize her own needs—thought wars 
between other countries were undesirable chiefly because 
they threatened her own quiet development. 

Developments, economic and technical, political and 
philosophical, during and following World War I changed 
that with typical 20th-century violence. Philosophically, 
Leninist and Stalinist Communism, ascendant in Russia, 
and the contemporaneous rise of Nazi-Fascist philosophy 
translated themselves into international political action. 
This forced into American consciousness the fact that the 
leaders of other nations did intend to impose themselves 
and their philosophical ideas’ on all other countries in 
the world, including the United States. They were prepared 
to and did mobilize armies, economics and ideas to 
achieve that objective. Change in the pace of American 
economic life was no less forceful—change which had been 
earlier experienced by other nations and now was being 
brought home to all save the most primitive countries. 
The American national base was no longer great enough 
for the American national economy—a lesson Britain had 
learned earlier. 

Most violent of all are the present demands of defense. 
American politicians consider “internationalism” a 
naughty word, if not actually subversive. Perhaps, unless 
“internationalism” is carefully defined, they have a point. 
But Air Force, Navy and Army officers know better. In 
their business, some form of “internationalism” is not 
a question of opinion. It is a matter of fact. Their mandate 
has not changed: They are still there to assure the im- 
munity of the territory of the United States from the 
consequence of attack and invasion. But they cannot 
do this solely from American territory. Their radar net 
(the now famous “Dew Line”) is in a foreign country, 
namely, Canada. Their air bases are in Greenland, Ice- 
land, Great Britain, Saudi Arabia, Morocco and many 
other countries. Their access to that geogaphy, to the 
countries controlling it, and to conditions permitting them 
to operate their bases is a physical necessity. An “inter- 
national” system—of some sort—is, for them, no theory 
but day-to-day practical life. Its geography, complicated 
enough now, will probably become more exaggerated as 
airplane ranges enlarge and as guided missiles eventually 
make it possible to threaten any country, anywhere on 
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earth, from any other country, anywhere on earth. 

It follows that for the United States, as for most other 
countries, a strategy of unmodified nationalism does not 
realize her objectives because it simply does not fit 20th- 
century fact. A new base must be sought. 


7 VIDENCE that American foreign policy is failing need 
not be formulated here. Some symptoms may be 
mentioned in the fields of philosophical-political opera- 
tions, economic operations, and defense. 

The nearly unanimous testimony of competent news 
correspondents affirms (and the writer’s own travels 
verify) that the propaganda of the United States is work- 
ing against rather than for American prestige, and this 
not because of faulty technique but because basically 
the Government of the United States does not stand for 
any ascertainable philosophy. Thus, for example. the 
liberal democracies in South: America consider the United 
States a dubious friend, while populations of the rigid 
dictatorships there are rapidly coming to think of the 
United States as an unprincipled opportunist to be re- 
garded with contempt if not hatred. America’s “inability 
to take sides,” as Raymond Cartier put it (Paris-Match, 
March 24, 1956), has likewise antagonized public opinion 
in Europe and in Asia. The reason is that the United 
States Government does not really comprehend that it 
has and must maintain a philosophical and moral posi- 
tion. It has confined itself to seeking allies against “Com- 
munism,” meaning against the Soviet Union, ignoring 
the fact that “anti-Communism” does not equate with 
freedom. 

Economically, the United States has pursued a policy 
of “foreign aid.” By absolute standards, it is the most 
generous economic operation known to history. But our 
Government has steadily refused to face the necessity of 
a degree of economic integration with the actual inter- 
national bloc of countries whose combined economies 
must be handled together and made to balance and ad- 
vance if the economies of any of them or of the United 
States are to be sound. In Gunnar Myrdal’s phrase, the 
alternative is between an integrated economic system and 
catastrophe. U.S. policy has yet to adjust to that fact. 

Militarily, a greater attempt to meet realities has been 
developed, perhaps because the factors are more obvious. 
We do have NATO, and an inter-American defense system 
of sorts. We may be able to build other such systems else- 
where. But, as any military expert knows, such organiza- 
tions are no stronger than the political and economic 
relations on which they are based. NATO is struggling 
with this problem now. No one comes into a military inter- 
national complex merely to defend someone else’s coun- 
try. Without an underlying foundation, military arrange- 
ments could vanish overnight, as Napoleon’s system 
crashed in 1813. 

It follows that the strategic bases of American foreign 
policy must be rethought. 
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— FORCE of a convinced philosophical position can 
and should be the first and greatest determinant in 
American foreign relations. Properly applied, it deter- 
mines everything else. 

For the United States, the central philosophical con- 
ception is the limitless and unique value of human beings, 
either because (as religious men would say) they are all 
children of God, or because (as rationalists would say) 
they each and every one of them have capacity to appre- 
hend, however dimly, the universal order with its free- 
dom, its order, its beauty and its deep joy. This means 
that the United States is basically pledged to those spir- 
itual and intellectual movements, political organizations 
and governments which offer to the human beings they 
afiect or govern the greatest opportunity of self-develop- 
ment. Such opportunity implies order under law; no man 
has freedom in anarchy. It implies economic systems 
which do not rest on slavery or bondage or the equivalent 
and which distribute their products with moderate jus- 
tice. It calls for military systems whose function is to 
protect this deep freedom from outside attack, interfer- 
ence or oppression. 

For practical purposes, this means the United States 
must stand, throughout the world, for democracy—though 
obviously democratic mechanisms and organization will 
differ widely from country to country depending on cus- 
toms, stages of development, and social competence. 
America must either stand for that or be, as she is some- 
times pictured, a crude opportunist, linking herself tem- 
porarily with any or every party or government or force 
which at the moment may seem advantageous to some 
immediate end. 

This. it will be noted, is something quite different from 
the struggle of “capitalism” against “communism.” It 
recognizes that there is no virtue in “private enterprise” 
statism,” as such. The question in either case 
is: What do these systems offer to, or exact from, the 
individuals living within them? The United States is 
pledged. for example, to seek a Poland in which Poles 
are in control of their own lives. The ideal is a great one. 
It is a matter of indifference whether a Poland which 
does offer peace and life-content, liberty of thought, and 
opportunity for free economic and spiritual development 
chooses to operate its railroads and factories by private 
corporations or by the state—always provided the under- 


“ 


or vice in 


lying values are realized. Under either private or statist 
systems (there are dangers in both), men and women 
may be reduced to economic bondage. Under either sys- 
tem, conceivably, they may be vouchsafed the materials 
for a freer, larger life. The American philosophical thesis 
tests not the form but the content of any given social 
organization. 

Wherever there is a square conflict between the philo- 
sophical conception of the value of free men, and a con- 
ception which denies that value, the United States must 
either “coexist” or fight. “Fighting” in this sense will 


almost certainly occur ideologically, no matter what 
Americans desire. There is no way to stop discussions: in- 
deed, the discussion is what really counts. Fighting mili- 
tarily is, of course, the last of all possible resorts; it is 
really justified only when an opposite ideology threatens 
by force to impose itself upon the United States or upon 
an area in which the United States can control events. In 
general, victory for individualist freedom within order 
anywhere in the world strengthens the United States. 
Loss of that freedom in any area anywhere weakens the 
American position. 

Strategy in American foreign economic policy proceeds 
from a similar premise. Americans believe, with solid rea- 
son, that the American economic system has provided a 
higher standard of living for more people in a larger 
area than any known to history. They are dimly aware 
that this plateau of achievement cannot be indefinitely 
maintained for the United States if she lives in a complex 
(as she must) in which the other constituent countries 
are not moving toward like achievement. Here also, 
emphasis is on the human content of a system rather 
than on its form. If oil, steel, electricity, transport and 
credit are so used as to give opportunity and content to 
individual life, it is a secondary question whether they 
are produced and made available in private enterprise 
(as in the United States), by mixed companies (as in 
Great Britain), or by state-owned facilities, as perhaps 
they must be in smaller or less developed countries. For 
American requirements alone, a high degree of exchange 
with many areas far beyond United States borders is 
essential; yet it is clear that no such exchange can be 
continuous save on a more or less equal basis—or at 
least on a basis by which the less-favored areas are mov- 
ing toward equality with the United States. 

This implies not “foreign aid” but integration. We do 
not think New York, New England and Pennsylvania 
engage in “foreign aid” when capital and goods flow 
from them to Arizona, California or Oregon to create the 
American West. 

“Foreign aid”—justifiable in the immediate postwar 
emergency—has ceased to be valid in great areas. It does 
not buy friends or convert doubters. It does not even 
assure that the peoples of the countries aided will share 
the benefits. Mishandled, it can mean that a shaky or cor- 
rupt government is bolstered up, or that an inadequate 
and oppressive economic group increases its take at the 
expense of the consuming and laboring public. At its 
diplomatic worst, it can lead to a degrading position in 
which the United States “bids” for the “privilege” of 
aiding a country against some other bidder, say, the 
Soviet Union. Here again strategy has to be rethought. 
We are really seeking a viable organization of inter- 
national affairs, regional at first (perhaps world-wide in 
another generation), by which American economic policy 
safeguards and forwards American advance along with 
comparable advance in the economic welfare of compan- 
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ion peoples. The ultimate test is human quite as much as 
it is statistical. Finance and commerce are means to the 
end, not the end in themselves. 

United States military interest follows the same lines. 
Again, the geography not only is not American, but prob- 
ably differs from economic geography in considerable 
degree. Primarily, American military interest is defen- 
sive. But because there is. now, no limit to the possible 
incidence of any war anywhere, or to the impact of any 
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PAYDAY AT INDIAN TEXTILE MILL: NEW DEVELOPMENT 
MUST ADD TO, NOT DETRACT FROM, HUMAN DIGNITY 


aggression particularly when sparked by a hostile philo- 
sophical force, we are committed so far as our resources 
permit toward peace-keeping and repelling aggression. 
Yet in evolving military defense measures, it is essential 
that the United States does not find itself arming govern- 
ments pledged to a hostile philosophy, as, for instance, 
Trujillo’s in Santo Domingo or Franco’s in Spain. Nor 
does it follow that we should regard as “hostile” coun- 
tries which, because they cannot be defended by a mili- 
lary combination, consider that their hope lies in being 
able to maintain neutrality. 

Defensive military. strategy today for us, as for every- 
one, indeed, does involve continuously larger units of 
territory comprising many nations. But we have not 
teached a point where every country outside our military 
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net is necessarily an enemy. Also, military and territorial 
usefulness is by no means the only test. Only in war is one 
justified in making military expediency the primary cri- 
terion of action. In peacetime operations, the United 
States can often lose more safety by weakening the politi- 
cal structure of her multi-national defense complex than 
she can gain through temporary access to an air base or 
naval station. It was a moral and philosophical force, not 
a military arrangement, that gave the United States access 
to the geography of most of the world during the recent 
Korean conflict. 

The foundation piers of American strategy in foreign 
relations lie therefore: 

1. In philosophical consistency in the ideas and forces 
the United States undertakes to represent and support 
throughout the world. 

2. In changing its economic policy from one of “aid” 
to one of building an appropriate economic community. 

3. In developing a military organization in conjunc- 
tion with other nations, capable of defending the commu- 
nity which emerges from the first two forces—including. 
of course, the United States. 


N THIS BASIS we can deal, tactically, with the very 
O grave problems immediately presented to us. The 
more pressing are discussed as illustrations. 

Conflict with the Soviet Union and its attendant eco- 
nomic and political complex—the so-called “Communist 
world”—is the largest and most spectacular of these. The 
Soviet Union obviously does have a reasonably clear base 
for its foreign policy. It has had political consistency—a 
philosophical conception which has thus far been bitterly 
hostile to our own. It does have an integrated interna- 
tional economic complex. It is building a supranational 
military system which, as the Korean War showed, can 
be offensive as well as defensive, and is dangerous to us 
precisely because Leninist-Stalinist Communism has made 
no secret of its intent to impose itself on the entire earth. 

But American tactics pursued in that conflict clearly 
need revision. The United States assumed, and certainly 
in Stalin’s time rightly, that any Communist maneuver 
anywhere in the world was a part of the “class war” and 
universal struggle carried on against “capitalism” with 
the United States as the ultimate target. We need not 
abandon that assumption. But we can recognize that there 
have been spectacular recent developments in the Soviet 
Union. Our immediate problem is how to evaluate and 
treat them. 

We need not enter into personal judgments of the men 
composing the present Soviet Government. It is not the 
business of the United States to determine whether Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev, who served Stalin in his bloodiest 
days, are now in a state of grace entitling them to admis- 
sion to heaven. It is not too important even whether they 
are sincere in what they say. The real point is whether 
the shift in the position of the Soviet Government reflects 
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evolution at work in the Soviet Union itself and whether 
it liberates forces there which will tend to give reality to 
the words the Soviet leaders are now uttering. Some kinds 
of political declaration have irreversible effect. 

Among the declarations made by the Soviet rulers are 
that “personal government” is no longer tolerable in Com- 
munist policy; that the policy of terror is no longer good 
Communist doctrine; that individuals accused of crime 
are presumed innocent until proved guilty and that con- 
fession is not good evidence of guilt. Now whatever the 
mentality of the men who made these declarations, the 
destruction of Stalin as tyrant-dictator makes it immensely 
more difficult to re-establish, for a time at least, another 
tyrant-dictator. A population freed from the shackles of 
a twenty-year terror will resist (and has the will to 
resist) reimposition of terror. Accusation by state police 
will not, for a time at least, convince a Russian commu- 
nity that the accused is guilty, and the Soviet Union is by 
that much less a police state. So, for the time being. 
forces have been engendered which tend to give greater 
measure of dignity and freedom to 200 million Soviet 
Russians and may assist 80 or 90 millions in the captive 
Iron Curtain countries. 

This is an advance—ever so tentative but still an 
advance—toward the American philosophical ideal of 
free human beings. Far from being immediately rejected 
as fraudulent, deceitful or a propaganda trick, the devel- 
opment should be welcomed and encouraged. We need 
not trust the men who made the declarations, and may 
well assume that fear or self-interest dictated what con- 
science would not compel. The important fact is that a 
step has been taken in the Communist world tending to- 
ward what we consider a civilized base. We should en- 
courage rather than repel it. 

Communication with the Soviet Union by travel, con- 
tact, has been made somewhat easier. Again, this should 
be welcomed. We may assume that a Russian coming 
here does so to accumulate information useful to his 
state and perhaps useful against us. We may take for 
granted that Americans offered access to the Soviet 
Union will be, if possible, recruited to the Communist 
camp or, if not, will be inspired to the fullest practical 
degree with respect for the Communist system. Making 
all allowance for that, the communication permits Amer- 
icans to know the Communist world more nearly as it 
really is—even after making full allowance for “guided 
tours,” flattery, and concealment of many things. Even 
so, we will emerge knowing more about the Soviet Union 
than we did before. Conceivably, we might give the 
Soviet Union a rather better understanding of the United 
States. 

For, in the long run, we have to make up our minds 
that either there will have to be evolution within the 
Communist world moving toward a tolerable basis of 
peaceful life with us, or there must be World War III, 
which may end an era of human life on this planet. 


American life in the past forty years has been evolving 
with great rapidity. It must also be assumed that Russian 
life was not wholly frozen when Lenin seized power in 
1917. Sane Americans must, therefore, hope for an evo. 
lution in the Soviet Union which will eventually bring 
about a condition of civilized peace. The single alterna. 
tive is nuclear war. 

The philosophical basis used as guide in the foregoing 
suggestion is no less useful in dealing with other tactical 
problems of the Communist-free world conflict. China. for 
example, has, sc far as we know, made not the least 
move toward recognizing humanity and human beings, 
within China or anywhere else. Her government is still 
in that horror-laden fog where mass-men pushed by dicta 
tors kill without distinction, where a neighbor country 
like Korea is merely a field of forcible political exploita- 
tion, where life means nothing, where terror is the chief 
guide. There is no answer to the observations made by 
Senator Paul Douglas (NL, June 11) or to those of 
George Kennan (NL, June 18) on the subject. There is 
no point whatever in recognizing or otherwise moving 
toward the Chinese Communist position unless some 
measure of increase in freedom and individual dignity 
for the Chinese and surrounding peoples is accomplished 
thereby. 

The same considerations lead to a different conclusion 
with respect to Eastern Germany and the captive Mid- 
European Iron Curtain countries. Clearly, the conditions 
prevailing before the Soviet Union seized these countries 
during and after World War II cannot be restored. 
Probably, indeed, they should not: The peoples and life 
in these countries, as in the rest of the world, have 
evolved in the past twenty years. But it does not follow 
that the brute Russian imperialism which Stalin imposed 
there needs to be recognized as a “fact of life” (as 
Khrushchev insists) or that it is vain to commit our re 
sources to solving the problem (as George Kennan sug: 
gests). We can recognize that the Soviet Union will not, 
and perhaps should not, permit Hungary, Poland and 
other adjacent countries to become a military area from 
which a new Western invasion could be hurled against 
the Soviet Union. (The United States certainly refuses to 
permit any similar use of Mexico or Latin America.) The 
economic resources of the region fall partly into a com- 
plex whose center will be Russian, partly into another 
whose center lies in Western Europe. But it is one thing to 
say that. It is quite another to “accept” the fact that this 
huge area and its peoples can be permanently deprived of 
control of their own culture, lives, social development and 
human and political self-determination. 

The crime committed was human, and that crime con- 
tinues. Whether, as devaluation of Stalin continues, it 
will be realized that his policy in these countries has like- 
wise been deprived of logical base and whether Russian 
policy will change accordingly is not known. What is sure 
is that the United States cannot accept as permanent the 
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present Soviet control over these countries without deny- 
ing the main philosophical premise of American thought 
and action. How far it should go in seeking liberation at 
any given moment depends on circumstances. But there 
should be no question of the direction of American policy. 

Colonialism and the attendant rise in Asian nationalism 
js, next to the conflict with the Soviet Union, probably the 
greatest single problem. Oversimplified thinking sug- 
gests that America should be “anti-colonial” and stops 
there. This is sound as far as it goes. The implied prem- 
ise is that all colonial civilizations tend to denigrate 
human beings and their development within the colony. 
Yet the deep test is human. Little would be accomplished 
for human beings anywhere, for example, were Moslem 
countries from Morocco to Egypt cut loose from colonial 
ties simply to become infamous slave-trading tyrannies 
like the Barbary States of the 19th Century. 

The test of policy is not merely ending a political 
form, but assuring that new development adds to, rather 
than detracts from, human dignity and freedom within 
the area. This question is not always as open and shut 
as most Americans believe, nor as it is commonly stated 
by foreign accusers of the United States. In every case, 
it seems to me, the United States, convincedly anti-colo- 
nial in principle, has both a right and duty to ask that 
the anti-colonial forces and politicians in the area shall 
offer solid prospects of human dignity and life to the 
peoples they aspire to govern. There would be no vir- 
tue in an independent Algeria which promptly falls to 
killing or exiling a couple of million resident French- 
men, or to a renascent Arab League that could think of 
nothing better to do than devastating Israel and killing 
a million-and-a-half Jews. Criteria of sound anti-co- 
lonial policy must include the reasonable conviction 
that the peoples are not exchanging colonial rule for a 
worse local tyranny, or ending one colonial tie to fall 
immediate prey to a no less brutal Communist imperial- 
im. The peoples of colonial or dependent areas can 
make and do make moral demands on us. We, however, 
have equal right to make moral demands on them, their 
leaders, and the forces which move them. 

A third constellation of problems—probably first in 
teal importance to the United States—is found in the 
Western Hemisphere. Canada aside, this is a group of 
21 nations of which the United States is most powerfully 
developed while the rest are, in the main, relatively poor 
and undevelopek A 20th-century economic renaissance 
is sweeping the continent; a variety of economic and so- 
cial revolutions no less profound than the political revo- 
lutions of Asia are in full progress. Oversimplified think- 
ing again has led the United States to exaggerate the 
sound conception of non-intervention and scrupulous re- 
spect for the sovereignty of her twenty associates to the 
Point of refusing any judgment of them at all—pure 
Quixotism. So, in form and fact, the United States 
treats brutal and corrupt dictatorships with the same 
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hands-off respect as it deals with honest and forward- 
looking democracies. In Cartier’s phrase, our “inability 
to take sides” has produced the impression that we do not 
care. A dictator with an army will receive military as- 
sistance, though the chief effect is to rivet his chain more 
heavily on his people. 

Following our revised strategy, in every case the cri- 
terion should be whether assistance given tends to make 
for a better developed and developing people or merely 
tends to buy the favor of a local tyranny. Had we fol- 
lowed this line of thinking throughout, in military and 
economic assistance and in political orientation, our 
situation would be better than it is today. Actually, we 
treated a Perén with as much if not more generosity, 
seeking to buy off his insults, than we treated loyal gov- 
ernments struggling to give welfare and freedom to 
their people. 

Latin America also squarely poses the problem of mov- 
ing toward economic integration. Canada and Latin 
American between them already account for the lion’s 
share of our foreign commerce. We need this com- 
merce not primarily to make money for our merchants 
and manufacturers, but to supply essential materials for 
our own economy. Little serious attempt has been made 
to work out a hemispheric system for finance, capital 
development, orderly marketing, gradual equation of 
standards of work, and the like. Yet, a hemispheric sys- 
tem moving toward integration and capable of adding 
other areas as economic necessity becomes evident must 
be the beating heart of any American effort. If the 
hemispheric complex ever breaks down, the United 
States ceases at once to be significant in world affairs. 
All this suggests a re-examination of our economic and 
military acts in the American region. 


HE three illustrations here given could be multiplied. 

The criteria suggested can be applied to small prob- 
lems and great. The result would be a steady, consistent 
effort in foreign affairs. We shall have opponents, and 
certainly disagreements, in great areas. But even ene- 
mies, opponents and doubters would respect a consistent 
policy of the United States, and such a policy would con- 
sistently move toward realization of the ideals on which 
American objectives are based. 

The heir to those ideals must almost certainly be a 
world organization. This is why the United Nations was 
constructed; why it exists; why if it were to dissolve its 
rebuilding would be an absolute necessity. For, as na- 
tionalism lost its logical base in World War I, regional- 
ism is quite likely to become obsolete in the lives of chil- 
dren already in school. Historians, a couple of cen- 
turies from now, will probably discover that the twentieth 
century conflict is pounding out the premises for world 
law in an era still to come. If well conceived, American 
foreign policy in the next generation may entitle the 
United States to greatness. 
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Roosevelt as Economist 


NE OF the more common stories 
O about the New Deal is that 
FDR knew very little about the sci- 
ence of economics. Daniel R. Fusfeld, 
a Hofstra College professor. sets out 
to prove in this somewhat heavy- 
handed history* that this is really a 
fable and does not accord with the 
facts. If we are to believe the author, 
Roosevelt was not only well trained 
in economics, but had a developed, 
well-rounded philosophy of resource 
use, social legislation and economic 
practice as well, which helped him 
aright in the dark 
Depression days. 


set things 


An attempt primarily to study the 
roots of the Rooseveltian economic 
philosophy, the book does have some 
interesting facets. Fusfeld explores 
FDR’s family background and finds 
that Progressivism and the Wilsonian 
outlook had much to do with his later 
ideology. Above all, we are told, it 
was contact with the realities of po- 
litical life that did much to make an 
economist out of Roosevelt. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Fusfeld. he 
seems to be the only student of con- 
temporary American politics who be- 
lieves this. Eliot Janeway, who some 
years ago wrote a lively book on 
wartime Washington, characterized 
FDR as a happy fumbler whose sole 
concern was with his own status as 
leader; Broadus Mitchell could dis- 
cover no reasoned analysis leading to 
“articulated action” in the Roose- 
veltian manner: Richard Hofstadter 
called him an opportunistic patri- 
cian; and George Soule tells us that 
FDR never read anything really 
© The Economic Thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


and the Origins of the New Deal. By Daniel R. 
Fusfeld. Columbia University. 337 pp. $5.00. 
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By Ben B. Seligman 


heavy but learned by talking and 
selecting from conversation what his 
political instinct told him was use- 
ful. (Mr. Fusfeld, incidentally, char- 
acterizes Professor Hofstadter’s essay 
on Roosevelt as impressionistic and 
drawn almost entirely from second- 
ary sources. Aside from the fact that 
the first comment is gratuitously sub- 
jective and the second completely 
Hofstadter’s _ brilliantly 
written analysis, perhaps harsh, still 
remains the best short piece on 
Roosevelt in recent literature. ) 

The fact is that FDR was no econo- 
mist and made no pretense about it. 
He did things by mood and tempera- 
ment, and to suggest that he came to 
the White House with a cohesive eco- 
nomic philosophy hammered out in 
the political market-place, or that the 
roots of his economic thinking are to 
be found in the courses in political 


erroneous, 


economy that he had to sit through 
at Groton and Harvard, seems fanci- 
fully far-fetched. In actuality, Roose- 
velt met the temper of his time by a 
willingness to move and create politi- 
cal novelty. He made an impression 
of interminable vigor, and, while he 
seemingly went off in all directions 
at once, his very motion instilled 
hopefulness and a sense of courage. 
Anyone with fixed ideas about eco- 
nomics and _ politics would have 
failed, for the troubled early New 
Deal days cried out for jovial experi- 
mentation. And one would hardly say 
that, politically, FDR was a failure. 

Mr. Fusfeld seeks to support his 





BEN B. SELIGMAN, an economist, has 
written for scholarly periodicals as 
well as for Dissent, Commentary, 


New Republic and Labor and Nation. 


thesis of competence in economics by 
a fairly detailed review of FDR’ 
early career. Here the author finds 
him to have been an ardent devotee 
of the Progressive outlook of his 
distant cousin. Theodore, who al: 
legedly was his model. Fusfeld then 
virtually catalogues all the actions the 
younger Roosevelt took as legislator 
and finds in each some seed of the 
New Deal. The conviction that eco- 
nomic reform was antecedent to po- 
litical democracy seems to have come 
upon FDR, according to Mr. Fusfeld, 
during his days as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, when he had so 
much to do with trying to step up 
production in steel, coal and _ ship- 
building. 

It is sometimes said that Roose- 
velt’s personality changed after the 
polio attack in the early ’20s. A care- 
ful examination of the biographic 
facts, however, will not sustain the 
contention that he began to read and 
study great tomes and develop a phi- 
losophy that favored the underdog. 
True, he became more open-minded 
and, as Frances Perkins says. less 
arrogant, but his thinking continued 
to be practical, empirical, experimen- 
tal. He remained as ever “the patri- 
cian as opportunist,” to use Hof- 
stadter’s apt phrase. He liked people 
and he had a kind of political 
charisma that made‘thim a great crisis 
leader, but his comprehension of 
economic matters, particularly long- 
range problems, was at best cavalier. 

His handling of the banking situa 
tion in New York State is a case in 
point. Robert Moses, after investigat- 
ing banking practices for Lt. Gover- 
nor Herbert Lehman, delivered 4 
scorching critique of the current de- 
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vices, as exemplified particularly by 
the Bank of the United States. Roose- 
velt ignored this report and appointed 
another commission with the bank’s 
own counsel as one of its members, 
which then, of course, rejected 
Moses’s recommendations. When the 
bank failed shortly thereafter, with 
frightening consequences, FDR quite 
calmly told the Legislature to take 
the responsibility for strengthening 
the banking laws. 

The only areas in which there was 
an approximation of a cohesive eco- 
nomic philosophy was in regional 
planning and electric power. Here, 
FDR’s approach was suffused by the 
Progressive yen and, like most of the 
economic ideas in those days, it was 
firmly rooted in pragmatic soil. As a 
gentleman farmer, he had come to 
appreciate some of the implications 
of soil utilization. His concern with 
proper land use in rural areas was 
incorporated into later regional 
planning notions. As New York’s 
Governor, he had some tiffs with 
private power interests, which led 
him into a mild flirtation with public 
power proposals, especially in con- 
nection with the St. Lawrence River 
development scheme. Mr. Fusfeld 
suggests that it was this experience 
that subsequently flowered into the 
magnificent TVA experiment. But 
one might justifiably ask what hap- 
pened to the even later idea of the 
seven little Missouri Valley TVAs? 
If memory serves me well, FDR sim- 
ply scuttled them because of strident 
political opposition, and he was in no 
temper at the time to deal with hos- 
tile elements. This merely illustrates 
that Roosevelt was a politician first 
and political economist last. 

It is a pity that Mr. Fusfeld halts 
his recital just short of the first in- 
augural, for the most interesting 
things happened afterward. They 
demonstrated again and again that 
Roosevelt’s economic thinking was at 
best chaotic. But the only major pub- 


lic figure who did display an inte- 


grated, articulated economic philoso- 
phy was Herbert Hoover, and we all 
know what happened then. 
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The First American 


Amerigo and the New World. 
By German Arciniegas. 
Knopf. 323 pp. $5.00. 


As THE author says, this is the 
first full-length biography of Amerigo 
Vespucci. After reading it, one won- 
ders why historians and biographers 
have failed for all these centuries to 
turn their attention to the fascinat- 
ing character whose name the New 
World bears. 

One of the more fascinating aspects 
of Amerigo’s career is the way in 
which it bridged the gap between the 
Renaissance and the Discovery of 
America. Vespucci was, as Dr. Arci- 
niegas makes clear, a typical man of 
the Renaissance. Himself a humanist 
of distinction, he was the nephew of 
two other extraordinary Renais- 
sance figures. Like that other child 
of the Renaissance, his friend Sandro 
Botticelli, Giorgio Antonio Vespucci 
joined the forces of the reformer 
Girolamo Savonarola. Guido Antonio 
Vespucci was one of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent’s most trusted diplomats 
and served as Il Magnifico’s repre- 
sentative in Paris and Rome. 

Amerigo Vespucci’s apprentice- 
ship was served with both of his 
uncles. Not only did he participate in 
the learned discussions of Giorgio 
and his group; he also served as a 
member of Guido’s Paris mission. 

Again like a typical Renaissance 
man, Amerigo shifted his allegiance 
from Il Magnifico’s branch of the 
Medici family to its junior wing, 
headed by Lorenzo di Pier Fran- 
cesco. As the latter’s business repre- 
sentative, Vespucci went to Seville. 
chief port of the Kingdom of Cas- 
tille. It was there that his connection 
with the part of the world which was 
to bear his name began. 

Once in Seville, Amerigo struck 
out on his own. In conjunction with 
several other Italians, he helped to 
outfit the expedition of Christopher 
Columbus. He worked with Columbus 


Reviewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 


on several of the latter’s subsequent 
voyages, and Dr. Arciniegas points 
out that he remained the Discoverer’s 
friend to the end and, a few months 
before Columbus’s death, acted as his 
intermediary with King Ferdinand. 

But Amerigo was anxious to voy- 
age himself. This desire fitted in well 
with King Ferdinand’s desire to 
check up on Columbus’s claims about 
the things he had found in “the 
Indies.” The monarch sent Amerigo 
along on an expedition which he was 
preparing for this purpose. 

The author tells in some detail of 
this and Amerigo’s four subsequent 
voyages. He then recounts his sub- 
sequent career as Pilot Major of Cas- 
tille and describes his school for 
pilots. Dr. Arciniegas then goes on 
to discuss the way in which the New 
World, which Vespucci was the first 
to identify as a separate continent, 
came to bear his name. Finally, he 
deals with the controversy concern- 
ing the authenticity of Vespucci’s 
tales about what he did and saw in 
the New World. 

Amerigo and the New World has 
been criticized for not coming to 
grips sufficiently with this last prob- 
lem. I cannot agree with this criti- 
cism. Dr. Arciniegas’s book is not 
intended to be a thorough study of 
whether Vespucci’s tales were genu- 
ine, but he does attempt to buttress 
his obvious belief in the genuineness 
of Amerigo’s reports. He does this 
by citing maps, published shortly 
after Vespucci reported his trips, 
which seem to have incorporated 
Amerigo’s information. 

Dr. Arciniegas also spends con- 
siderable time explaining the origin 
of what he calls “the second Black 
Legend” concerning Vespucci. He 
feels that the original author of the 
attack on Amerigo was Fray Barto- 
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lome de las Casas, an enthusiastic 
supporter of Columbus who felt that 
his name had been maligned and 
that Amerigo had no right to have a 
whole hemisphere named after him. 
Other historians and scholars fol- 
lowed in his wake. 


However, as Dr. Arciniegas points 
out, there has for two centuries been 
an opposing school of thought among 
historians. These people have consid- 
ered Amerigo, as does Dr. Arcinie- 
gas, one of the leading figures of the 
Renaissance, with the typical Renais- 


sance curiosity and passion for the 
unknown, whose main interest in 
America was not in giving it his 
name but in finding and describing 
new lands. It seems to this reviewer 
that the author has made a good case 
for his point of view. 





Morality from Sophocles to Wouk 


Great Moral Dilemmas in Literature, Past and Present. 


Ed. by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper. 189 pp. $3.00. 


PERHAPS the most important thing 
to say about this book is that the 
essays are consistently well written 
and make for continuously interest- 
ing reading. The distinguished schol- 
ars who have contributed have given 
us the benefit of their erudition with- 
out pedantry and without failing in 
clarity and coherence. Some of the 
essays, indeed, show brilliance in 
stvle as well as thought. 

The moral dilemmas revolve, vari- 
ously, around duty, love and truth, 
power and goodness or beauty, mo- 
tive and act, happiness and righteous- 
ness, the laws of God and the laws of 
man. The literary material begins 
with Herman Wouk and ends with 
Job, runs from Shaw to Sophocles. 
Edith Wharton to William 
Shakespeare. The thirteen authors 
are drawn from eight institutions of 
higher learning and represent seven 
different academic disciplines. Most 
of the writers are from the humani- 
ties—philosophy, religion. languages 
and literature. There is one sociolo- 
gist and one college president, but 
their ethical perceptions seem to be 
as sharp as those of their confréres. 

When so much that is instructive 
or provocative has been so compactly 
presented, it is hard to know what 
ought to be discussed here. Robert 
Bierstedt’s opening essay on “The 
Tergiversation of Herman Wouk” is 
as incisive an analysis as you could 
want of the moral ambiguity in The 
Caine Mutiny. Lionel Trilling’s dis- 
cussion of Ethan Frome is a striking 


from 
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Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Dean, Pacific 
School of Religion 


performance of getting quite a bit of 
something out of almost nothing, and 
leaves me wondering uncomfortably 
whether to take my insights here 
from Kant and Wordsworth or to fol- 
low Trilling in equating this sort of 
duty with “The Morality of Inertia.” 
Charles Frankel I can almost see lec- 
turing gleefully before his audience 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
on the vanity and presumption of 
preaching, and getting his text—of 
all places—from that incorrigible 
preacher George Bernard Shaw! 

At a certain point in the reading of 
these essays, one begins to feel the 
difference between what Niebuhr 
calls “simple moralism” and the per- 
spective that places man’s moral 
problems in the full setting of man’s 
spiritual nature and destiny. The dis- 
tinction is made here without preju- 
dicing the argument between the 
humanist and the theist. The two lev- 
els of analysis are beautifully exhib- 
ited in John Smith’s treatment of 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck. The superficial 
problem is simply whether or not it 
is ever permissible to tell a lie. The 
deeper metaphysical issue is whether 
or not life itself actually rests on the 
foundation of a lie. 

Several essays treat of the sort of 
material which makes mandatory the 
opening up of the deeper dimension. 
The relationship of human happiness 
and righteousness to the justice of 
God, or of the gods, is discussed by 
Whitney Oates in connection with 


Euripides’ Bacchae, and by Robert 


Gordis in connection with Job. The 
dilemma in which one has to choose 
between the laws of God and the laws 
of man is taken up by Richard Me. 
Keon in “The Choice of Socrates,” 
and by John Richards in “The Choice 
of Antigone.” Each author measures 
up admirably to his opportunity. 

Under the rubric “Can One Sell 
One’s Soul?” Henry Hatfield gives us 
a fascinating survey and comparison 
of the treatments of the Faust motif 
in Marlowe, Goethe and Mann. I had 
never thought to find the essential 
stated so clearly in so few pages 
Edgar Johnson’s discussion of the 
dilemma of Hamlet commands my 
admiration for the way he has dis- 
posed, in about a paragraph apiece. 
of a half dozen of the traditional and 
respected misinterpretations of the 
play. But I am unpersuaded by his 
making the contrast between appear 
ance and reality fundamental to this 
particular drama, and his thesis that 
the basic ethical dilemma for Hamlet 
is that of fitting the right action with 
the right mood and motive seems to 
me to bring us back to the inadequa- 
cies of “simple moralism.” 

Other essays that deserve just a5 
much to be discussed are George 
Shuster’s treatment of Mann’s Death 
in Venice, Edward Davison’s analy: 
sis of Browning’s The Ring and the 
Book, and William Tindall’s inspec- 


tion of Melville’s Billy Budd. These 


three essays, like the other ten, con- 
tain shrewd analysis, are well written, 
and make good reading. 
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By Frank N. Trager 


Recent Studies of East Asia 


TUDENTS of Japanese affairs are 

fortunate in the recent publica- 
tion of two excellent books on that 
subject. 

One is The Economic Development 
of Japan: Growth and Structural 
Change, 1868-1938,' by Professor 
William Lockwood, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs 
at Princeton. This is a chronicle of 
Japan’s amazing economic develop- 
ment in the seventy years following 
the overthrow of the feudal Sho- 
gunate in 1867-68—an “unfolding of 
productive powers unique in the an- 
nals of Asia” which enabled Japan 
to challenge and nearly defeat the 
Western world. Today, after the 
disastrous failure of the Empire’s bid 
for control of Asia, Japan is under- 
going an experiment in_ political 
democracy which was initiated by 
the victorious Allies. 

Whatever the ultimate success of 
Japan’s postwar democratic Consti- 
tution, this study of the Japanese 
economy and the conditions which 
produced its present high level of 
productivity is required reading for 
those who wish to understand the 
important role which Japan may well 
play again in Asia. Professor Lock- 
wood takes pains to integrate eco- 
nomic data of capital formation, mar- 
ket extension and technological de- 
velopment with the _ institutional 
characteristics of Japanese society. 
He has written a model area study. 

Covering a somewhat longer pe- 
riod, from 1850 to 1955, is Japan’s 
Modern Century,? by Professor Hugh 
Borton, Director of the East Asian 
Institute at Columbia. Professor Bor- 


? The E velop of Japan: Growth 
and Structural Change, 1868-1938. By William Lock- 
wood. Princeton. 603 pp. $10.00. 

Japan’s Modern Century. By Hugh Borton. 
Ronald Press. 524 pp. $7.00. 

Science and Civilization in China (Volume I). 
By Joseph Needham. Cambridge. 318 pp. $10.00. 

Representative Government in Southeast Asia. 
By Rupert Emerson, Harvard. 197 pp. $3.50. 
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Frank N. Trager, former Point Four 
director in Burma and now head of 
NYU’s Burma Research Project, will 
survey the latest books on Asia 
in these pages from time to time. 





ton’s hook is as indispensable to stu- 
dents of Japan as Professor Lock- 
wood’s; indeed, if one were to choose 
the two most definitive books on the 
“opening up” and modernization of 
Japan, these would surely qualify. 

Selecting a particular period in 
history as “decisive” is generally a 
risky affair, but the years from 1889 
to 1915 surely provide a key to an 
understanding of modern Japan. In 
those twenty-six years, which are ably 
analyzed and described by Professor 
Borton, she leaped from feudalism 
into the Industrial Revolution, graft- 
ed all the accoutrements of a West- 
ern imperialist power onto a tradi- 
tionalist society, bested at arms one 
of those powers, and demonstrated 
that a non-white nation could suc- 
cessfully compete with the “white 
man’s burden.” In those years, Japan 
transformed herself “into a world 
power which dominated the entire 
Far East.” She came to believe (and 
World War I contributed as much 
as did her successes over China in 
1895 and Russia in 1905) that pow- 
er, with war as one of its instruments, 
“paid off.” 

The shock of defeat in World War 
II profoundly shook the Japanese 
people; this, in part, accounts for the 
success of the U.S. Occupation. For 
throughout her history Japan’s desti- 
nies have been shaped by a succes- 
sion of ruling élites. History has been 
imposed upon the people; they have 
shared its consequences but not 
guided its course. Hence the relative 
success of General MacArthur’s at- 
tempt to impose democratic institu- 
tions from above. 

Yet, Professor Borton believes that 


Japan may achieve at best “a limited 
form of democracy well to the right 
of center.” He is convinced that pub- 
lic sentiment, insofar as it is reflected 
by the electorate, still prefers the 
conservatives, whatever name they 
may currently be going under. Only 
at the end of the book does he touch 
fleetingly upon a significant new de- 
velopment in Japanese life: the rise 
of a powerful urban labor movement 
and of a growing, recently reunified 
Socialist party which provides a po- 
tential bulwark against the advance 
of both Communism and reaction. 
This combination, which is spreading 
beyond the cities in the form of fish- 
ing and agricultural cooperatives, 
may hold the promise of a truly rep- 
resentative, democratic Japanese 
state of the future. 

A new book on China is Joseph 
Needham’s Science and Civilization 
in China, Volume I.’ The author, a 
biochemist at Cambridge University, 
developed a special interest in China 
as a result of diplomatic and other 
service in that country; he has now 
published the first volume of a pro- 
jected seven-volume study of Chinese 
science. 

The Western world has long been 
familiar with China’s age-old cultural 
heritage, her contributions to the arts 
and philosophy. Mr. Needham shows 
that, by the 16th century, China had 
also achieved a high degree of com- 
petence in pure and applied science. 
Her failure to mature scientifically 
after that time, which partly accounts 
for the tragedy of 20th-century China, 
is another story not covered in this 
volume. 

My only complaint about Mr. 
Needham’s book concerns the price. 
Beautiful though it is as a specimen 
of the book-maker’s art, this first 
volume could surely have been com- 
bined with Volume II, which has 


already gone to press, and offered to 
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the reader for less than $10 per 
volume. 

A less ambitious undertaking is 
Representative Government in South- 
east Asia,‘ written under the auspices 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
by Professor Rupert Emerson of Har- 
vard, with the assistance of Professor 
W. H. Elsbree and Virginia Thomp- 
son. The book reviews the postwar 
political systems, and the problems 


of rural and urban self-government. 
of Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, the 
Philippines, Thailand and _ Indo- 
China. 

To those unfamiliar with the ma- 
terial, this will serve as a handy ref- 
erence book. But its chief value lies 
in the broader reflections of the au- 
thor, who notes that “all the countries 
of Southeast Asia which have had 
an opportunity to shape their desti- 


nies have adopted constitutions . . 
basically modeled on . . . Western 
patterns, rather than seeking inspira. 
tion from their own remote past.” 
The questions he raises—chiefly the 
prospects for the survival and growth 
of representative 
Southeast Asia at a time of increas. 
ing stress on centrally planned social- 
welfare systems—are basic to the 
future of that area. 
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Professional Eye-Witness of History 


Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen 


Author, “The Return of Germany”: 
contributor, “Reader’s Digest” 


Always the Unexpeeted. 
By Louis P. Lochner. 
Macmillan. 339 pp. $6.00. 


THE foreign correspondent, as he 
appears in TV and other fairy tales. 
is a trench-coated, tough-talking. 
pistol-packing character right out of 
Mickey Spillane’s wonderland. Real- 
life correspondents, of course, hardly 
ever bear any resemblance, incidental 
or otherwise, to this image. Take, for 
instance. Louis P. Lochner-—a con- 
servatively garbed, soft-spoken, mild- 
mannered, benignly smiling gentle- 
man. While he strongly recalls, say, 
a Middletown Chamber of Commerce 
President or a middle-aged college 
professor. he happens to be one of 
America’s most distinguished foreign 
correspondents. How he came to be 
a professional eye-witness of history, 
and what he saw in his more than 
thirty years on the job, is told in this 
book of often delightful. sometimes 
historically valuable, always enter- 
taining reminiscences. Always the 
Unexpected—the title of his informal 
autobiography—might well serve as 
the motto of his profession. 

Born in Illinois and educated in 
Wisconsin. Mr. Lochner tried to be 
an active participant in international 
events before he became a detached 
reporter of the foreign scene. During 
the First World War, he served in 
1915-16 as Henry Ford’s secretary 
on the famous Peace Mission to Eu- 
rope, later on with several other 
peace organizations, and as a Rand 
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School lecturer. After his youthful 
adventures in pacifism, he worked in 
Europe as a writer for American 
labor publications and, to bolster his 
income, as Maxim Gorky’s literary 
agent. ; 

In Berlin he joined that octopus 
of the news, the Associated Press. 
with which he remained until after 
the Second World War. On his as- 
signments, he met and came to know 
well Cardinal Pacelli (now Pope Pius 
XII), Herbert Hoover, Albert Ein- 
stein, Richard Strauss, Gustav Strese- 
mann, Fritz Kreisler and Eleanor 
Holm as well as Kaiser Wilhelm and 
other Hohenzollerns, Marshal Pilsud- 
ski, the Hitler gang, and quite a few 
hundred other people whoe names 
made news at the time. Some are for- 
gotten today, while some others still 
make news, and others again are re- 
membered by history. Mr. Lochner 
adds interesting personal anecdotes 
and footnotes to their picture and 
their times. 

“Now it can be told” what only a 
decade ago had been “off the rec- 
ord,” if not “classified information,” 
and Mr. Lochner fortunately shows 
no reluctance to tell it now. For in- 
stance, after his enforced departure 
from Nazi Germany after we declared 
war, he brought important code 
messages given him by members of 
the German anti-Nazi resistance to 


be forwarded personally to President 
Roosevelt. But the President refused 
to accept and read them. A short 
while later, Mr. Lochner’s stories 
about German anti-Nazis and their 
struggle against Hitler were killed by 
the top censor on President Roose- 
velt’s personal directive. 

Mr. Lochner’s accounts of the in- 
genious tricks, elaborate traps and 
lucky breaks by which he got his 
stories add up to an instructive pic- 
ture of the ways in which foreign 
news is gathered for, and reported by, 
the big wire services. Students of jour- 
nalism who doubt the ultimate use- 
fulness of their academic text-books, 
and who cannot listen to the voice of 
journalistic wisdom as it resounds 
at the bar of the Overseas Press.Club 
(of which Mr. Lochner has been a 
two-time president), will gain much 
vicarious experience and insight by 
reading Mr. Lochner’s memoirs. From 
such reading, they might also learn 
the basic prerequisites without which 
Mr. Lochner—or any other respon- 
sible, competent reporter abroad— 
could never do the job: A true inter- 
preter of peoples is close to the people 
of the foreign country which he 
covers, as well as to the readers of 
his own country to whom he reports. 
while, above all, he remains dedicated 
to the goal of finding and telling the 
truth. 
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tion, please drive safely. 

Think of the other fellow... he may be on his vacation, 
And, frankly, we want you both back! 
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MIDDLE EAST 


How can Reinhold Niebuhr seriously propose 
an approach to the Middle East problem [“Mid- 
east Impasse: Is There a Way Out?,” NL, June 
4] that fails to deal with Britain’s reliance upon 
the oil of that area? No plan for increased pro- 
ductivity changes the invitation to the Soviet 
Union to undermine the power balance—any 
balance that assumes the continuance of Brit- 
ain’s crucial reliance on Middle East oil—and 
attempt to create a Western European economic 
crisis. 

For peace to be attained in the area, many 
more far-reaching changes than Niebuhr sug- 
gests are required. This is true both of Britain’s 
economy and of the situation in the Middle 
East itself. 
Philadelphia CHARLES WALKER 

In reviewing some past issues, I was attracted 
by the final paragraph in Uri Ra’anan’s “Anxi- 
ety in Israel” [NL, January 30]: 

“Finally, no one here has forgotten the origi- 
nal aim of the Jewish State—not merely to 
give self-determination to those Jews already 
in Israel, but to provide a home or at least a 
national rallying point for the Jewish people as 
a whole. In this Israel has succeeded, not only 
by bringing in some 800,000 immigrants but 
also by infusing with national life the whole 
Diaspora. ...” 

Here we have the cool assumption that Jews 
all over the world constitute a Jewish nation, 
and that American Jews belong to the so-called 
Diaspora or non-resident section of that nation 
—much as Frenchmen in Algiers are non-resi- 
dent nationals of France. 

Let us have a little discussion of this, please. 
Is the assumption accurate? And is the Zionist 
state of Israel the “national rallying point” of 
American Jews? And has the Zionist state in- 
fused them with Jewish “national life”? 

Zionists, if they are frank, will say yes to 
these questions. What do readers say who are 
emotionally pro-Israel without having  con- 
sciously adopted the real Zionist program? Let 
us have candid answers in a difficult hour when 
passion is dominant. Reason is what we need 
if our democracy is to work. 


New York City ANDREW AVERY 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Professor Sidney Hook’s discriminating ap- 
praisal of the report of the Special Committee 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on “Academic Freedom and Tenure 
in the Quest for National Security” [“The 
AAUP and Academic Integrity,” NL, May 21] 
deserves thoughtful consideration. I continue 


to believe that Professor Hook’s viewpoint and 
the Committee’s differ only slightly; and the 
difference between his stand and the position 
taken by the Association’s Annual Meeting 
(which formally approved only one section 
of the report) is even less. 

I am sure that all members of the AAUP 
would agree, as do I, with Professor Hook 
that professional ethics and integrity are a 
primary concern of the academic profession, 
But it seems evident, too, that the search for 
national security has generated problems which 
are important in relation to academic freedom 
and tenure and cannot be left out of account. 
The Special Committee’s report, although it 
focuses upon these problems, asserts the duty 
of the academic community to defend society 
and itself from subversion of the educational 
process by Communist tactics, and the duty 
of faculty members to disclose the truth con- 
cerning possible Communist affiliations to their 
institutions when questions are raised. Such 
a report cannot be said to disregard profes 
sional ethics and integrity. 

On another point, there is a genuine dif- 
ference between Professor Hook’s views and the 
position stated by the Committee, but not 
between his views and those formally ap 
proved by the Annual Meeting. Professor 
Hook takes issue with the statement in the 
Committee’s report that it is desirable for 
adherents of Communism, like those of other 
forms of revolutionary thought, to present their 
views, especially in colleges and universities, 
so that they may be checked by open dis 
cussion. “How else,” the Committee asks, “are 
Americans to know the nature of the ideological 
currents in their world?” The portion of the 
report which takes this position was not pre 
sented to the Annual Meeting for adoption 
and so remains simply an expression by the 
Committee. The policy expressed in the report 
would have the merit of stripping the mystery 
from student awareness of Communism and 
substituting honest, open study for the present 
hush-hush approach. It does not mean, of 
course, that members of the Communist party 
who engage in illegal or unprofessional con- 
duct should be employed as teachers; for the 
report is clear in saying that they should be 
dismissed. 

On the question of the significance of mem- 
bership of teachers in the Communist party, 
there is conflict within Professor Hook’s article 
between a passage from a statement of the 
New School for Social Research, which he 
quotes with approval, and his own statement. 
The former asserts that “a member of any 
political party or group which asserts the 
right to dictate in matters of science or scien- 
tific opinion is not free to teach the truth and 
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thereby is disqualified as a teacher.” Professor 
Hook himself says that membership in such 
an organization “should not be an automatic 
ground for dismissal,” but “should constitute 
a presumption of unfitness.” I fail to see where- 
in this position of Professor Hook’s differs from 
the position taken by the Special Committee 
of the AAUP and by the Annual Meeting. 
The report of the Special Committee does 
not use the word “presumption,” but it says 
that “indications of past or present Communist 
associations or activities” by a teacher create 
“a possibility of his involvement in activities 
subversive of education itself, or otherwise 
indicative, to an important degree, of his un- 
fitness to teach.” This possibility, according to 


the report, calls for an inquiry by the employ- . 


ing institution into the teacher’s fitness. The 
Annual Meeting adopted this position. The 
Committee also refers with approbation to the 
position taken in these matters by the Corpo- 
ration of Harvard University, including the 
stand that “in the absence of extraordinary 
circumstances, we would regard present mem- 
bership in the Communist party by a member 
of our faculty as grave misconduct, justifying 
removal.” The Committee notes that recog- 
nition of the possibility of special circumstances 
which might render the removal of a member 
of the Communist party inadvisable “implies 
the right to a full hearing”; and the mainte- 
nance of this right in each case where party 
membership is involved, as well as generally, 
is the Committee’s principal concern. Professor 
Hook’s “presumption” similarly preserves the 
tight to a hearing as to the individual’s fitness. 

Whether “presumption” is a good word to 
use in this connection presents an additional 
question. In law, the word is one of many 
meanings. It may mean that the person against 
whom a presumption operates can avoid an 
adverse decision only if he comes forward with 
opposing evidence, but that, if he does so, the 
elect of the presumption is eliminated and 
the decision is then based on the evidence, 
without further reference to the presumption. 
The word “presumption” may mean, on the 
other hand, that the person against whom the 
presumption operates must also counteract it 
in the mind of the deciding authority by the 
superior weight of the evidence he adduces. 
If the word is to be used, it must be defined; 
but very possibly its use should be avoided, so 
as to leave the decision in each case simply 
a professional one on the merits as they ap- 
pear. The Association and its Committee 
clearly mean, in any event, that the teacher 
who is shown to be a member of the Com- 
Munist party, or who has given indications 
that he may be, can properly be required to 
come forward with an explanation. 
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An additional point should be made clear. 
The AAUP has never maintained, and its Com- 
mittee does not now assert, that a commit- 
ment by a faculty member to use deception or 
concealment, whether the commitment is made 
through acceptance of organizational policies 
or otherwise, must be followed by actual mis- 
behavior before his dismissal can be justified. 
Such a commitment is clearly inconsistent with 
professional objectivity and integrity, upon 
which the Committee specifically insists. There- 
fore, Professor Hook’s analogy between boxers 
or basketball players who have undertaken 
to throw the contests in which they engage, 
and the teachers whose party membership 
the Committee does not regard as in itself a 
disqualification, is inapplicable. 

The question is: How shall the commitment 
to dishonesty be shown? The answer should 
be: By evidence that it was consciously made, 
including evidence that it was acted upon and 
evidence that a denial of it is not made in 
good faith. The Association subscribes to Pro- 
fessor Hook’s view that “membership in. the 
Communist party, which issues specific in- 
structions to act dishonestly, is certainly 
prima facie evidence of intent warranting at 
the very least close inquiry,” if not to his view 
that a “professional indictment” should neces- 
sarily follow. If, in the trial upon such an 
indictment, organizational membership is not 
made in itself conclusive evidence of profes- 
sional malfeasance, there is no quarrel be- 
tween us. 
Washington, D.C. Ratpu F. Fucus 
General Secretary, AAUP 
Dr. Hook replies: 

I wish to express my deep appreciation for 
the courtesy and sympathetic understanding 
of Professor Fuchs’s response to my criticism 
of the report of the Special. Committee of 
the AAUP. Its tone and substance are a 
refreshing contrast to the strictures against my 
views by certain ritualistic liberals who be- 
lieve that heartily reiterated slogans are a 
substitute for knowledge and thought about 
the subject. 

I want to say at once that if Professor 
Fuchs’s interpretation both of the AAUP’s 
position and of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee is correct on the key matters of (1) 
prima facie ineligibility of Communist party 
members, and (2) the absence of necessity in 
establishing actual misbehavior in addition to 
establishing commitment to deception or con- 
cealment, then there is little difference be- 
tween us. However, I would be less than candid 
if I failed to point out that most interpreta- 
tions of the AAUP’s position and of the 
meaning of the Special Report are greatly at 
variance with Professor Fuchs’s reading. I am 
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CONTINUED 


referring now not to blatantly dishonest dis. 
tortions of the report such as are featured in 
the officialeCommunist organ, Political Affairs 
(May 1956), or in the organs of the .Trotskyite 
sects, but to versions appearing in reputable 
intellectual and cultural circles and, indeed, in 
colleges and universities generally. 

Although aware myself that as a_ purely 
logical exercise the formulations of the AAUP 
and its committees could be construed as ex. 
pressing the same policy I have been defending, 
until now I have seen not the slightest evidence 
that this is the actual policy of the AAUP. 
On the other hand, unless one has read my 
books and articles on the subject with a 
positive will to misunderstand, the main 
propositions of my position are clear enough. 

In order to obviate misunderstanding in the 
future, it is imperative, if Professor Fuchs’s 
interpretation is the canonic one, for the AAUP 
to adopt some statement equivalent in mean- 
ing to the position taken by Harvard University. 
This is all the more desirable since. according 
to Professor Fuchs, Haryard’s position is ap- 
proved by the Special Committee, to wit, 

. in the absence of extraordinary circun- 
stances, we would regard present membership 
in the Communist party by a member of our 
faculty as grave misconduct justifying re- 
moval.” The trustees of the New School have 
applied the provision I quoted in a similar 
fashion. The intent is unmistakably clear. 

I am still bewildered by the contention of 
the Special Committee, reaffirmed by Professor 
Fuchs, that in order for “Americans to know 
the nature of the ideological conflicts in their 
world,” it is necessary to have adherents of 
Communism teach in our colleges. I presume 
he does not mean members of the Communist 
party, or else the endorsement of Harvard's 
position would make no sense. Even so, I do 
not see the necessity of a teacher believing 
in Communism in order to study it objectively 
any more than the necessity of a teacher be- 
lieving in fascism or anti-Semitism in order 
objectively to study anti-Semitism or fascism. 
Why is Communism in a different class from 
everything else? If a teacher honestly reaches 
the conclusion that the Communist or fascist 
position on any subject is valid, that is one 
thing. He should be staunchly defended in 
his right to present his view, among other 
views, in an acceptable pedagogical manner 
no matter how mistaken we believe his view to 
be. But if the teacher is pledged in advance 
to indoctrinate, as members of Communist and 
fascist parties are, that is something quite 
different. 

In conclusion, I am happy to point out 4 
basic agreement between Professor Fuchs and 
myself which I regard as more significant than 
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any of our differences past or present. This is 
that the faculties of all institutions of higher 
jearning, or their representative committees, 
should be the guardians and the sole judges of 
the professional integrity of their members. 
For obvious reasons, this procedural principle 
is more basic than differences on the specific 
question of infiltration by Communist party 
teachers, especially since the question no 
longer has any actualité. It has seemed to me 
that in the past a fundamental ambiguity, if 
not confusion, on the part of the AAUP about 
the significance of Communist party instruc- 
tions to its members to violate their profes- 
sional trust—viz., the failure to treat forth- 
tightly the issue of professional ethics—has 
obscured the wisdom of its stand on the pro- 
cedural issue and slowed its acceptance. 

Higher education in the United States owes 
Professor Fuchs a debt of gratitude for making 
a major step toward the clarification—to some 
it will appear a rectification—of the position 
of the AAUP. 


CORRECTION 


In my article, “India Today,” 
New Leaper, I referred to the obligatory attend- 
ance of school children in state-supported insti- 


in the April 9 


tutions at the receptions for Khrushchev and 
Bulganin during the Russian leaders’ visit to 
India last year. 

Indian friends have written to say that I was 
in error, that there were no official instructions 
for school children to attend. Apparently, de- 
tailed reports of such incidents which I heard 
in Bombay were based on isolated instances of 
school officials who were carried away by the 
general enthusiasm in greeting the Russian 
leaders, 
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